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PREFACE. 


The question, now at issue, between 
his Majesty’s Ministers and the East India Com¬ 
pany, which forms the subject of the following 
pages, is one of the greatest importance to the 
British Empire, that can possibly be agitated, in 
the present state of the world. It is a question, 
in the elucidation of which too many minds cannot 
be occupied, or too many pens employed. 

The serious, and to many the unexpected turn, 
which the negociation for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter has recently taken, must 
have been sufficient to rouse and to alarm every 
reflecting mind, capable of appreciating th» 
importance of the connection between Asia 
and Britain, 
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In eojumon with others, who have feeling* 
and affections connected with India, my mind 
has been deeply impressed with the mischievous, 
or rather, I should say, the ruinous tendency of 
the measures contemplated, and now, apparently, 
determined on, by his Majesty’s Ministers. Re¬ 
garding the matters in dispute, as by no means 
of a commercial nature; but rather of a mixed 
character, principally compounded of considerations 
of justice, policy, and expediency, upon which all 
men of common observation, and some knowledge 
of Indian affairs, may form a correct judgment; 
l have, upon this ground, and presuming upon 
the experience acquired in the course of several 
voyages to India, and of some residence there, 
ventured to arrange my thoughts on the subject, 
and to submit them to the public. 

From the terms of the last official documents, 
which have transpired, it is difficult to consider 
the negotiation, between Ministers and the East 
India Company, otherwise than terminated; or 
that the contending parties have not finally taken 
their respective stands. Lord Buckinghamshire* 
in his Letter of December the 24th, 1812, thus 
unequivocally announces the determination of his 
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Majesty’s Ministers to persevere in the obnoxious 
measure of laying Open the Trade to India, to 
the Out-ports of this Kingdom :—“ It is for the 
Court of Proprietors to decide, whether their 
own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending- upon them, both at home and 
abroad, can best he preserved by their rejection 
of, 6r acquiescence in, those conditions, upon which 
alone , consistent with their public duty, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government can submit a proposition to 
Parliament, for the renewal of the Charter.” * 

Tu theii* reply, dated the 30th December, the 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors repeat iu the 
following terms their determination, already so fre¬ 
quently declared, to maintain the rights of their 
Constituents: “ But prepared as we shall be, if 
forced into this situation, to maintain the rights and 
claims of our Constituents, we must yet. express our 
hope, that the Company will not be reduced to the 
hard alternative, of thus having to contend for all 
that is dear to them, or to accept a charter, on 
terms which will not enable them to execute the 

* Vide Papers respecting a negotiation for a removal of the 
Edit India Compands exclusive privileges, p. 172. 
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part hitherto assigned to them in the Indian system.” * 
To thw||htimation, Lord Buckinghamshire, in a 
letter, certainly the most extraordinary that has ap¬ 
peared in the course of this negotiation, ami which 
will not probably escape becoming the subject of 
numerous animadversions," replies, that “ it will be 
for Parliament to determine, whether the nation is, 
in this respect (the existence of the present Indian 
system,) without an alternative ; or whether, if a 
change of system should be rendered necessary by 
the decision of the East India Company, measures 
might not be taken for opening' the trade, and at 
the same time providing such an administration of 
the Government of India as might he found com* 
patible with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution .” f His Lordship has not thought fit 


* Vide Papers respecting the negotiation for a renewal of the 
East India Company's exclusive privileges, p. 170. 

t Vide Lord Buckinghamshire’s Letter, dated January 4, 
1813. Ibid. p. 183.—Iu the paragraph preceding the last, he 
says, “ If the Government of India canoot be carried on with 
safety to the Constitution, except through the intervention of the 
Comjpahy, the propositions of the Court of Directors, whatever 
they may be, must unconditionally be admitted.” This is very 
Ar from being, even generally, a correct inference. No propo- 
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to explain by what measures this compatibility might 
be effected, any more than he has the grounds on 
which Ministers have chosen to persist in their de¬ 
termination of opening the Trade to India to the 
Out-ports. The pompous proposition, on which 
they seem to lean with so much confidence and com¬ 
placency, that “ the Merchants of this country have 
a substantial claim to as much liberty of trade as 
they can enjoy, without injury to other important 
national interests ,” can here have no meaning ; since 
the yuan lum of that liberty, which may he extended 
to them on this ground, is precisely the question at 
issue. It has been demonstratively shewn by the 
Court of Directors, and certainly they are in this 
case a much more competent authority than any of 
their opponents, not even excepting his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the Merchants of this country al¬ 
ready enjoy as much of that liberty, as is compatible 
with the other important national interests con¬ 
cerned. And do these Ministers apprehend that 

sition of the Directors, that is not founded in strict justice, 
liberal policy, and constitutional principles, need be admitted by 
the legislature. On the present occasion, if they-have erred, it 
has been in conceding too much to a Ministry, who seemed de¬ 
termined to continue rising unreasonably in their demands. 
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justice to the East India Company, the presevatiour 
of the rights and privileges helonging to them, or 
the inviolability of their property, do not form a 
part, and a very essential part of those “ important 
national interests?” If they do entertain such sen¬ 
timents, it is high time that they should be un¬ 
deceived. 

It has been rendered evident to the meanest ca¬ 
pacity that an extension of the liberty of trade to 
India, such as is now contended for, is not only in¬ 
compatible with the best interests of the British 
Empire; but that it would prove the immediate 
ruin of those individuals, who are most vociferous 
in its favour. Consequently, could it for a moment 
be believed that the gratification of those pet itioners 
was the real motive, which induced His Majesty’s 
ministers to persist in the measure of laying open 
the trade to India from the out-ports, they would 
resemble the indiscreet nurse, who, in order to ap¬ 
pease a froward child, should put into its hands 
some sharp, or pointed instillment, of which the first 
use it should make might be to wound itself. But 
this, I thinks would be underrating their abilities. 
To have expired that the East India Company 
should be so ihsensible to their rights, or possess so 
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little firmness, as, without an equivalent, and without 
a struggle, to surrender w hat they consider the key 
to all their privileges, would be to argue a greater 
want of penetration in His Majesty’s ministers, than 
can perhaps he fairly imputed to them. It seems 
much more probable that they had anticipated, and 
were desirous of producing, the result, which has 
actually happened, with the view' of creating a pre¬ 
text for transferring to themselves the whole power 
and patronage of India, and by these means of re¬ 
taining their ministerial situations for life ! 

This transfer, to the crowui, of the power and pa¬ 
tronage, incident to the government of sixty millions 
of the inhabitants of Asia, which could not fail to 
enable its servants more commodiously to rule six¬ 
teen millions of British-born subjects at home, ap¬ 
pears to he the grand measure, by which the minis¬ 
ters of the Prince Regent * propose to effect a 


* It is somewhat remarkable, that Lord Buckinghamshire, al¬ 
though lie generally designates himself and his colleagues, “ His 
Majesty's government,' whenever he means to hear peculiarly 
hard upon the East India Company, calls I hem the Ministers 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent." Vide his Letter of 
the 4th Jan. till a, puutished in the Papers respecting Ike Nego¬ 
tiation for the renewal, of the Last Lidia Company's exclusive 
Privileges, p, 182, 
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change in the East Indian system, “ rendered 
necessary,” they say, “ by the decision of the East 
India Company,” that shall be “ compatible with 
the interests and security of the British Constitu¬ 
tion /” 

But parliament, it cannot be doubted, when this 
great question comes before them, will take an en¬ 
larged and unbiassed view of all the grand national 
interests involved in the controversy. They will 
not, to gratify the blind or criminal ambition of any 
set of ministers, suffer the East India Company to 
be despoiled of their property, the Crown of its reve¬ 
nue, the people of a necessary of life, and the nation 
of its freedom. 


€2, Hatton Garden, 
January, 1813. 



CONSEQUENCES 


OF 

LAYING OPEN THE TRADE 


TO 

INDIA, &c. 


JFrom the establishment of the East India Conn 
j>any, as territorial sovereigns in Asia, it has been 
the usual practice, previous to the introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament, for the further extension of the 
term of their exclusive privileges, that the conditions 
upon which their Charter was to be renewed, and 
the principles upon which the Indian empire w as to 
be governed, should be made the subject of arrange¬ 
ment between the Ministers of the Crown, on the 
part of the Public, and the Court of Directors, on 
the. part of the East India Company. And these 
arrangements have generally undergone but few', or 
unimportant modifications, in receiving the sanction 
of the Legislature. 

By the great extension of territory, and increase 
of trade, which have been progressively effected, 
under the judicious management of the Company, 

B 



these negotiations have, at each successive renewal, 
acquired additional importance. Since the Bill of 
1793, the population, the territory, and the com¬ 
merce, under their jurisdiction, have been more 
than doubled: and the civil and military establish¬ 
ments of their vast dominions, as well as the ties be¬ 
tween them and the mther country, have been 
augmented in the same ratio. When to these is 
added the immense trade carried on bv the Com- 
puny with the empire of China, they form alto¬ 
gether the grandest and most stupendous, and it 
may truly be said, the most singular, political, and 
commercial edifice the world ever saw. In is now 

T 

splendid state, it is not only the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown, but the fairest portion of the 
British empire, llow, then, are we to characterize 
a measure, which must obviously destroy the unity 
of the approved system, by which our .Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions and commerce have, in that period, risen to 
such prosperity and splendour ? By impartial men, 
ami men of experience, it w ill be viewed as an un¬ 
justifiable experiment on the integrity and safety of 
the British empire;—an experiment made too at a 
season of peculiar political peril; and risked (if the 
avowed be the real motive), in mere compliment to 
unfounded clamours, which do not even arise from 
the effervescence of popular discontent, but have 
been excited, with much art and industry, by the 
unenlightened selfishness of some commercial and 
manufacturing bodies. 



Under those circumstances, it may he considered 
most fortunate, for the nation, for the East India 
Company, and more especially tor those who w ere 
most active in petitioning Parliament for an unre¬ 
strained intercourse with India, that the renewal of 
the Company's Charter did not come under dis¬ 
cussion last year; hut that a measure so highly im¬ 
portant to the best interests of the State has been de¬ 
layed, until the delusive expectations, which had 
been excited, and the erroneous conclusions which 
had been formed, should have time to subside, or he 
rectified by a perusal of the very able official corns- 
pontii*»ce, which 1ms taken place between the Court 
of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject. 

At the various periods of the renewal of the term 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges, and before 
the system of East Indian government had attained 
its present almost perfect form, many speculative no¬ 
tions were afloat, respecting the sort of constitution 
which would best suit our Indian territories, con¬ 
sistently with the spirit and preservation of our own. 
Various plans were of course projected. Some w ere 
for depriving the Company of the territories, and 
leaving them in exclusive possession of the trade; 
others for depriving them of the trade, and leaving 
them in possession of the territories. It does not, 
however, appear, that, since the establishment of 
the present Indian system (by the Bills of 1784 and 
1793), either of those ideas have beep entertained 

"'f' 
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by arty of our most celebrated practical statesmen. 
Of late years especially, the territorial government 
of India, and the trade between India and Europe 
have been regarded as, under that system, inse¬ 
parably united; constituting a fabric of unpre¬ 
cedented grandeur, extent, and solidity, which it 
would be rash, presumptuous, and dangerous, in the 
idle view of speculative or uncertain advantages, to 
disturb. Even Mr. Fox, although on former occa¬ 
sions an avow ed enemy of the East India Company, 
declared himself, in the. House of Commons, to be 
of this opinion, when last in office. 

It could not, therefore, but have been with sur¬ 
prise, astonishment, and regret, that the East India 
Company learnt, in the month of April last, that his 
Majesty’s present Ministers had then recently 
adopted views upon this subject, very different not 
only from any which had been entertained by their 
predecessors, but even from any which they had 
themselves, in the course of their discussions with 
the Company, respecting the renewal of the 
Charter, hitherto avowed. 

It is the more essential that these new propositions 
of the Ministers should he examined, in every pos¬ 
sible point of view, before the decision of the Legis¬ 
lature upon them is culled for, since bv that decision, 
it is very evident, will be ultimately determined the 
fate not only of the East India Company, and their 
private rivals, but of India and of Britain. 

The pending question between his Majesty’s 
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Ministers and the East India Company, it appears 
to me, may be thus succinctly stated. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Controul, speaking 1 in the 
name of all the Ministers, informs the Court of 
Directors, that the government of the territorial 
dominions, and the monopoly of the China trade, 
shall remain with the Company, as at present; but 
that they must renounce their exclusive right to the 
trade between India and Europe. Against this pro¬ 
ject, the Court of Directors remonstrate; and say, 
“ To what purpose leave us the government of our 
Asiatic territories, and the trade to China, it" you, 
at the same time, depnve us of the bulwark (the 
exclusive privilege of employiny ships to India), by 
which alone they can be effectually supported?” 
Or, in other words, “ if you establish an engine 
(the privilege to individuals of sending ships of all 
sorts and sizes, from all the ports of Great Britain to 
India), by which they must both be eventually de¬ 
stroyed ?” 

The question, then, w hich we have here to exa¬ 
mine, appears to be strictly thisWhether the 
dangers ‘apprehended by the East India Company to 
the safety of their Asiatic territories and China 
trade, from the indiscriminate admission of the 
ships of individuals to the trade of India, be ima¬ 
ginary, fallacious and pretended, or founded in fore¬ 
sight, wisdom, and experience? 

Before entering on this enquiry, it may be proper 
to remark, that all the opponents of the Company 
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have either egregionsly mistaken, or affected to 
mistake, the real nature of the question. They 
have all regarded or affected to regard the trade to 
Indians a monopoly, which, as shall be presently 
shewn, is very contrary to the true state of the case. 
Some of them have represented it as a losing trade ; 
and, with sufficient inconsistency, have accused the 
East India Company of selfishness, in seeking to 
preserve a losing trade. With a still higher degree 
of inconsistency, they have manifested the most, 
eager desire to participate in this “ losing trade 
as if presuming themselves capable, as individuals, 
with capital and other advantages so greatly inferior 
to the Company, of converting it into a profitable 
one. While, indeed, they affect grounds of public 
utility, they shew, by the whole tenor of their 
reasoning, that in seeking to invade the privileges 
of the East India Company, they have no other view 
than the fallacious one, in this ease, of private gain. 
It was necessary to their object to represent the 
interests of the public, and of the East India Com¬ 
pany, as at variance, and utterly irreconcilcable; 
and their own interests as identified with*those of 
the public. It also happened that, in the compara¬ 
tively stagnant state of commerce and manufactures 
last year, the persons most immediately suffering 
under those evils, like drowning men grasping at 
straws, were led to hail the era of the termination 
of the Company's exclusive privileges, and of the 
establishment of an Open Trade, to India, as that of 
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the termination of their own misfortunes. In con¬ 
sidering an open trade, and an increased consump¬ 
tion of British Commodities in India, as synonimous 
terms, they all seemed to concur. Ignorant of the 
character of the inhabitants of Asia, they regarded 
the regulated trade of the Compauy, as that which 
alone prevented this increase of consumption. They 
branded it with the name of Monopoly ; and armed 
with the authority of Dr. Adam Smith, they de¬ 
clared all monopolies to be mischievous, and, with 
that of Thomas Paine, to be contrary to the im¬ 
prescriptible rights of man. 

The consequences of the admission of these prin¬ 
ciples would go much farther, than those who have 
advanced them, to serve particular purposes, could 
wish. They would go the length of laying open 
the trade to India to all the world. But we shall 
limit our reasoning to the boundaries of the British 
empire. If, upon the principle of universal right, 
the trade to India be laid open to mme parts, with 
what justice can the same privilege be withheld 
from other parts of the British dominions? If it. be 
an inherent right in the Merchants of Bristol, Liver¬ 
pool, and Olasgow, to trade with India, is it 
not. equally so in the inhabitants of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, of the West Indies and North 
America ? 

To argue seriously, or at any length, against 
these abstract and inapplicable doctrines, must hero, 
I should apprehend, be unnecessary- The East 
4 
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India Company, however, while they refuse to bow 
to the authority of such wild and, vague hypotheses, 
have clone themselves honour by not narrowing the 
question, as if it only involved the opposing interests 
of different bodies of men. The Court of Directors 
have, on the contrary, throughout their correspond¬ 
ence with Ministers, argued the case ns it may be 
supposed to affect, in every grand view of policy 
and expediency, the interests of the nation at large; 
considering their constituents not as an isolated Cor¬ 
poration, but as members of the state, identified, in 
all their relations, with the great body of the 
community. 

It is a notorious fact that the trade to India, so far 
from being of the nature of a monopoly, is already 
as open and unrestrained as is consistent with just 
and rational view's of public utility. The tonnage, 
which, under the idea of extending the commerce 
of individuals, has been appropriated to private 
trade, by the Bill of T 798, is four times greater 
than has ever been claimed by those for whom it was 
intended.* Of sixty-three thousand tons allotted 
for this purpose, during the last six years, only six¬ 
teen thousand (about one fourth) were filled up; 
leaving forty-seven thousand tons to he paid for by 
the Company, on account of the Public. 

Here is no monopoly, or impolitic restrictions on 


* Vide Papers respecting the negotiation for a renewal of the 
JSast India Company's exclusive Privileges, &c. p. 1?S). 
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trade. On the contrary, greater facilities are held 
out to the private Merchant, and that too at a great 
inconvenience and enormous expence to the Com¬ 
pany, than he chooses to avail himself of. If more 
tonnage than the law allots, had been required for 
the accommodation of the private trader, the liberal 
conduct of the Company in other respects evinces 
that they would have readily granted it. 

They did actually, on several occasions, allow to 
private traders from India several thousand tons 
more than was allotted bylaw. The fact, indeed, 
is that although a certain quantity of tonnage is 
specified by the act of 1703, for the accommodation 
of ihe individual Merchant, it was for the discretion 
of the Court, of Directors to have allowed move, 
had it been required. 

Did they not with the most commendable liber¬ 
ality, offer the County of Cornwall to export annu¬ 
ally to China, twelve hundred tons of tin, freiyhi 
free; * although, were they only to consult their 
own convenience, they could supply that market 
with the same article upon better terms from various 
parts of India? Have they not, upon a similar prin¬ 
ciple of accommodation, made an annual sacrifice 
of .£..'>0,000, for the special encouragement of the 
woollen manufactures of this country ? 

To call a trade, conducted upgjp such principles, 
a monopoly, - is equally contrary to reason, and to 
fact. 

* Ibid. p. «5». 
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But, besides allotting more tonnage annually to 
individual Merchants, than these have been disposed 
to occupy, the Company have shared, in another 
way, the fruits of their commerce with the public. 
The payments which they have, at various periods, 
made to the state, from 1708 to 1812, amount to 
£.fx,l 35,319 ; or at the rate of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and upwards, annually ;* lo say nothing of 
the immense revenue arising from their well-regu¬ 
lated trade. ; 

“ It is a solecism,” as has been well and truly ob¬ 
served by an eloquent Proprietor of East India 
{Stock,f “ to call that trade a monopoly, which 
admits the whole country lo a partnership in its 
eventual gains; and which allows any Merchant, or 
Trader, to export to or import from India, to an 
extent considerably beyond what has ever been 
claimed.” That is not a monopoly, of which every 
person, and every association, by purchasing stock, 
may become members; whose sales are regulated, 
the prices being left at the pleasure of the buyers; 
and their amount annually laid before• Parliament. 
The East India Company, in short, is not a private 
Corporation, trading exclusively; but the British 
nation, trading under legislative regulations to 
India. 


* Vide Papers respecting the negotiation, &c, p. 57. 
f Mr. Randle Jackson—vide his speech delivered at a Gene¬ 
ral Court of Proprietors, 5tU May 1812, p, 13. 
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It will not be supposed, by any man* of sense, 
that the Company would be disposed to make the 
great sacrifices, which have been here alluded to, 
merely to humour the caprices, or to fall in with 
the false notions of interest of particular de¬ 
scriptions of men, had they not powerful motives, 
arising from other sources than those of mere com¬ 
mercial profit;, for wishing to retain the exclusive 
privilege of the navigation to India : tor this alone, 
if I understand (.he matter right, is w hat the Com¬ 
pany contend for, as essential not only to t he security 
of their China Trade, but to the permanent safety 
of their Indian Empire. They will, I am per¬ 
suaded, have no objection to make the farther 
sacrifice of allotting to the use of tint private Mer¬ 
chants, as much more tonnage, than was granted 
b the Act of 17V3, as there may arise a demand 
for. But surely, since this can he shewn to he 
essential to the safety of their dominions, they have 
a right to expect that all trade to India should con¬ 
tinue to be carried on, in ships, under their imme¬ 
diate controul, or exclusively in their service. 

The question, then, as it at present stands, be¬ 
tween his Majesty’s Ministers and the Hast India 
Company, does not respect, the exclusive privilege 
of trade, but the exclusive privilege of navigation ; 
and div ides itself into three brdMtfs:—• 

1. The admission of private ships into the trade 
of India, from the Port of Loudon only. 

2. Their admission from the outports, 
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3. The admission of ships of inferior burthen 
into the trade. 

It was upon the scale, contemplated in the first 
branch of this proposition, that Lord Melville 
proposed the alterations in the Indian system of 
trade should be carried into effect. Even on this 
comparatively limited scale, as at first intended by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the measure will appear to 
be more than sufficiently pregnant with mischief; 
while the benefits to be expected from it, are, ac¬ 
cording- to the acknowledgment of Lord Melville 
himself, at least extremely doubtful. But the two 
ulterior branches, brought forward by the successor 
of that nobleman, immediately after bis retirement, 
from the Board of Controul, are peculiarly well 
calculated to aggravate ami accelerate the evils, 
which would have been occasioned by the original 
branch in a smaller ami a slower degree. 

These evils I propose to consider in the following 
order; and to shew :■— 

1. That the establishment of an unlimited in¬ 
tercourse, by Private Ships, with India, would 
inevitably lead to the colonization of that country • 
which could not but terminate in its separation from 
Great Britain. 

2. That this intercourse, particularly if carried 
on from the outpjjj^j}, and in ships of small burthen, 
would be productive of irregularity, smuggling, 
depreciations, aiff even piracy, in the Indian Seas; 
tl^At its immediate effect would be materially to 
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injure the Company's regular trade to Ciiina ; and 
that it would endanger the permanency, or occasion 
the entire interruption of the intercourse with that 
country, to the utter deprivation of an article, 
become essential at least to the comforts of the 
inhabitants of tins' country, if not an absolute ne¬ 
cessary of life. 

3. That, at home, the public revenue would 
suffer an immense loss, and the commodities of 
India an alarming' deterioration, in consequence of 
the smuggling which would unavoidably ensue, and 
become with private adventurers a principal occu¬ 
pation, throughout the coasts of the Empire: that 
this loss would be farther enhanced by the additional 
expence of collecting the revenue at the outports; 
and that the public would be disgusted by the legions 
of Custom House officers, whom it would be ne- 
eessary to appoint for that purpose. 

4. That, in return for so many risks to the safety 
of both Empires, the public would derive nothing 
beyond the speculative and delusive prospect of some 
uncertain and remote benefit; while the individuals, 
who, in their eagerness to discover a new resource 
against the pressure arising from the stagnation of 
commerce, seem disposed to overlook all obstacles, 
would find in the participatioinso much coveted, 
of the Indian Trade, nothing Wt disappointment 
-and ruin it being absolutely incapable of that ex¬ 
tension, which, from a lamentable ignorance of 
facts, they suppose private industry could effect. 
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In offering a detailed elucidation of these pro¬ 
positions, I may begin by remarking that tile pre¬ 
vention of ^©Ionization has always, hitherto, been 
a great and leading principle in our Asiatic govern¬ 
ment ; and that, unless some new light has recently 
broke forth to shew us that this grand measure of 
precaution has been founded in erroneous policy, it 
would appear to be the part of wisdom to continue 
in those paths, which have been so securely and 
prosperously trodden by our predecessors. 

The division of the natives of Asia into numerous 
casts, and the principle of perpetuity which pervades 
this distinction, if one may so speak, constitute a 
source of security to the permanence of our East 
Indian Government, hitherto unparalleled in the 
history of the world; and, as there is no great pro¬ 
bability that mankind will ever again be edified by a 
similar phe nomenon, it is rather a pity that we 
should be in any particular hurry to adopt measures, 
which miglit prematurely destroy it. Here the 
maxim, so frequently in the mouths of politicians, 
of “ divide and govern,” pervades, in a practical 
shape, the population; and stands consecrated by 
the hand of time itself. Nor could there be a state 
of things better calculated to insure the happiness 
of a people, whe^ as in this instance, the views of 
their governors are invariably directed by a liberal, 
enlightened, and humane policy. 

Here the facts completely coincide with the 
theory; for there is not in the universe a people 
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more happy, or less burthened, than those natives of 
Asia, who are under the dominion of the East India 
Company. 

'Mie division of the people of Asia into numerous 
casts, and the mutual repulsion of these casts, 
constitute a state of things, of which the influence 
upon morals, opinions, and government, appears to 
have been but seldom duly appreciated. To these 
circumstances, perhaps more than to all others, may 
he attributed the safety, amidst foreign wars, and 
intestine commotions, of the British possessions in 
India. And, while they exist, they will continue in 
a great measure to obviate the danger, which would 
instantaneously arise from the active operation of 
public opinion, when adverse, in so extensive and 
populous a country. Did the population of Asia 
resemble that of Europe or America, or indeed of 
any other portion of the world*, it is obvious that the 
power of the sword would afford but a precarious 
security to the duration of British supremacy in the 
East. As it is, 1 do not see any possible event that 
can endanger the stability of this power, in so far as 
it may depend upon these circumstances, but such 
a mixture of foreign population (which could only 
arise from the tolerance of colonization), as would 
Weaken, or obliterate these characteristic, features of 
the native inhabitants. 

it is true that this principle of perpetuity, or stag¬ 
nation, if you will, has been regarded as a misfor¬ 
tune, by some very benevolent persons, who, in their 
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zeal for improvement, have wished to see the natives 
of India imitate, even in their dress, the natives of 
Europe. I remember to have heard an anecdote, 
to this effect, related of a very worthy puisne judge, 
of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal. As 
the first judges, who were appointed to India, were 
proceeding by water to Calcutta, perceiving some 
barefooted natives travelling along the muddy banks 
of the Ganges: “ Brother Chambers,” says Mr. 
Just ice Hyde, “ I hope, before you and I return to 
England, to see those poor fellows dressed in buck¬ 
skin breeches and boots.” Sir Robert Chambers, 
who, with equal benevolence, was a better judge of 
human nature, oidy smiled at the simplicity of his 
worthy colleague. 

As on the permanency of this singular and truly 
characteristic feature, which distinguishes the popu¬ 
lation of the East, depends, in no inconsiderable de¬ 
gree, the duration of the British power in Asia, if it 
were practicable to assimilate in character the inha¬ 
bitants of that country with those of Europe, I 
should applaud his philanthropy, rather than his 
wisdom, who should desire to see such an alteration 
speedily realized. Yet there does not occur to my 
mind any measure better calculated to produce that 
effect, unless a premium were offered to colonists, 
than that which H now in question. It will not, I 
apprehend, be denied, that in the progress of coloni¬ 
zation, those leading traits of the Asiatic character, 
which tend so powerfully to secure to us their alle- 
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gianco, would be gradually weakened, defaced, and 
obliterated. Nor can it be doubled that the danger 
to the existence of the British power in India would 
be equally certain, whether it should arise indirectly 
from a change effected in the character of the na¬ 
tives by colonization, or direct ly from the increasing 
number of colonists. 

Every one conversant in history, knows that it is 
the common course of distant colonies, whenever 
they feel a sense of their own strength, to feel also 
an independence of the mother country, and to ac¬ 
quire the disposition to embrace the first favourable 
opportunity of throwing off their allegiance. India 
cannot be supposed to form an exception to this ge¬ 
neral rule; and 1 cannot well comprehend how any 
man, wishing well to both countries, and under¬ 
standing their true interests, can venture, in the 
present political state of the world, to recommend 
the adoption of a measure, which could by possi¬ 
bility lead to their separation. 

How far the measure of admitting private ships to 
the trade of India be of this description, is what we 
are now to examine. And 1 think it will appear 
manifest to the meanest capacity, that colonization, 
and the other evil consequences, which have been 
apprehended from it, would, especially on the ex¬ 
tended scale recently suggested, be the inevitable 
results. 

■'*' The connection between India and Britain, in 
their commercial, as well as political relations, is 
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essentially and in its nature different from any that 
has ever existed between other countries. Conse¬ 
quently, history does not afford us, in our reasoning, 
either parallel or analogy. With respect to the 
trade, or rather the navigation, which alone is at 
present in question, experience has shewn that re¬ 
gulation is as necessary to its well being*, as laws 
are to the maintenance of social order. But this is 
altogether incompatible with the indiscriminate ad¬ 
mission of private ships, in the manner proposed, to 
the trade of India. The great distance between 
the two countries; the immense extent of coast, 
which encircles the British territories in India : the 
numerous ports and islands, belonging to so many ' 
different nations, by which the course of the navi¬ 
gation is interspersed ; would afford so many facili¬ 
ties to the deceptions and depredations of the evil 
disposed ; so many temptations to those w hose inte¬ 
grity is unconfirmed; and so many chances of 
eluding detection to those who may have committed 
crimes, that 1 should tremble at the result, both in a 
view of public morals and of public safety, of the 
gigantic experiment of freeing a commerce so vast 
and so singular iu its nature, from those salutary 
restraints, under which it has so long increased and 
flourished. In the present convulsed state of the 
world, the rashness of such an experiment could 
only be equalled by its criminality. 

The facility with which Ministers have yielded 

to the solicitations of those mercantile and manu- 
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factoring bodies, who have, in their dreams, expect¬ 
ed to derive incalculable advantages from the trade 
to India being laid open to private ships, could alone 
have been founded on an erroneous belief that it is 
practicable to make regulations, in India and in Eu¬ 
rope, which would obviate the dangers that are. 
justly apprehended from that bold and extraordinary 
measure. But all men of experience on the sub¬ 
ject, know that this expectation is utterly absurd. 
By what code of regulations, indeed, coulu ade¬ 
quate restraints be imposed on the conduct of per¬ 
sons trading to India, independent of the Company’s 
control, and navigating ships not in their service ? 
"Respecting the Code proposed, which is to effect; 
those wonders, we have hitherto derived no infor¬ 
mation. 

Let 11 s trace the probable progress of this new 
navigation.—A private, independent ship arrives at 
a port in India. She there discharges the whole, or 
such part of her cargo as suits her convenience; re¬ 
loads; and proceeds (if the Eastern Archipelago be 
comprehended in the space which they are to be 
allowed to navigate) to some of die islands adjacent 
to China, to New South Wales, to the South-West 
Coast oi America, to the Cape of Good. Hope, or in 
short to any part, of Asia, Africa, Europe, or Ame¬ 
rica; even to France, or the United States, if at 
peace wuh this country: for it must be presumed 
that in the owners or supercargoes of such ships, 
not in the Company, or their agents, would remain 
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the right of directing their ulterior destinations. 
Eet us suppose, what would very frequently happen, 
that the commanders, or supercargoes, were also the 
owners of such ships; ancl that, instead of embark¬ 
ing for any definite voyage, their view was to avail 
themselves of such favourable opportunities as might 
occur, of engaging in profitable adventures, without 
being very scrupulous about the means, Might not 
adventurers of this description, after having perpe¬ 
trated the most flagitious acts, even robbery or pira¬ 
cy, against the natives of India, or other acts of a 
more public nature, affecting politically the interests 
of the East India Company, find impunity, or even 
welcome and protection, by taking refuge in France 
or America ? Might not many such adventurers, 
under the pretence of commerce, act as agents for, 
and be regularly employed to convey to India the 
emissaries of the powers at war with this country, 
or whose policy in peace is adverse to its prosperity ? 
This, as every one is fully aware of, who knows the 
nature of niau, and the state of India, is not to pro¬ 
claim ideal or imaginary evils; but to anticipate 
certain and indubitable results. If there are in this 
country men base enough to aid French prisoners in 
escaping from captivity, is it uncharitable to believe 
that there are others, who would convey the emis¬ 
saries of that nation to our East India colonies; 
seeing that the chauces of detection and punishment 
are so much diminished by the distance ? What 
securities could the East India Company, or the na- 
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tion exact of the owners of ships, not in their ser¬ 
vice, especially those sailing from the out-ports, 
which might not easily be eluded? Supposing 
securit ies were exacted, even to the full amount of 
the value of the ship, in case of any misconduct 
during- the voyage, what degree of safety would be 
found in this measure ? In case of detection, the 
real or ostensible owners might evade the impend¬ 
ing storm, by taking shelter in a foreign or hostile 
port; or they might choose to abide the issue, having 
insured compensation for the forfeiture, from the 
individuals or the governments, whose projects their 
vessels were serving. 

These are consequences which ought to be. suffi¬ 
cient, independent, of the risk of colonization, to 
alarm men of reasonable and sober calculation. 
But when we reflect, that every one of these private 
ships might allow the whole of their British crews 
to quit them in ludia, to be replaced by Lascars, or 
foreign European sailors; or that, their discipline 
being necessarily inferior to that of the Company's 
ships, their crews might all abandon them; and 
that no precautions or restrict ions, which it is pos¬ 
sible to d: I sc. can prevent these results in part; it 
must b obvimss b>nv rapidly the measure of laying 
open the Trade to India to private ships would 
»< <« h . ah the progress of colonization. 

Nor could this progress be either prevented or 
nipeibd. as some iiave erroneously supposed, by 
any measures of the local governilteiits, which 
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would not bear a character of despotism incon¬ 
sistent with the state of society in I hat part of our 
dominions. Persons having-made a losing-voyage 
by trade (which would be the case with a great 
many, if private ships were allowed) would be de¬ 
sirous, with the very best intentions, of repairing 
their losses by a residence in India. Others, 
having offers of an advantageous settlement, might 
clandestinely or by connivance quit their ships. 
Some might be left behind from sickness, and some 
abandon their situation in disgust. The number of 
persons who, actuated by one or several of all 
these various motives, or determined by other cir¬ 
cumstances of accident or of choice, would seek to 
better their condition by remaining in India instead 
of returning with their ships to Europe, would, it 
may reasonably be expected, frequently bear a 
considerable proportion to the whole number of 
the crew; and having procured themselves an esta¬ 
blishment, how could the local governments, while 
they conducted themselves as quiet, peaceable, and 
loyal subjects, oblige these persons, without appear¬ 
ing excessively vigorous, or even cruel, to relinquish 
the establishments which they had obtained, and to 
return to Europe ? We are here supposing the 
local governments to have the means of ascertain¬ 
ing all persons so circumstanced, a thing evidently 
impossible, without the introduction of a system 
of police inconsistent with all ideas of British 
Government. If it were even practicable, by tile 
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strictest vigilance, to oppose at the commencement 
some, sort of limits to the inundation of emigrants 
which would thus pour into India, it is evident 
that these limits could not be long- effectual. The 
present restrictions being removed, the progress of 
emigration would increase in a geometrical ratio, 
the induceirients to new colonists increasing in that 
proportion to the number of the old ones. 

Of the effects that would result in this respect 
from laying open the Trade to private ships, some 
reasonable conjecture may he formed by contem¬ 
plating the number of Europeans that have settled 
in India, from the Company’s chartered ships, not¬ 
withstanding the strict bonds by which these are 
connected with their employers. In cases of irre¬ 
gularity the Company can withhold from the 
owners their freight; they can mulct the captains and 
deprive them of their commands; they can dismiss 
the officers from their service. But even the great 
power which the Company thus possess over the 
owners, captains, and officers of their regular ships 
has not always been sufficient to prevent their crews 
from forming a residence in India. How much 
more feeble then, or rather what a nullity would be 
their authority over private ships, of which the 
owners, commanders, and officers would, under 
the svstem proposed, be wholly independent of 
them ? 

But th<' emigration to India wouid by no means 
be confined to those descriptions of persons, who 
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might casually quit their ships in order to form a 
residence in that country. There are many cir- 
cijmstunces, and among them tire flourishing and 
secure state of the British dominions, which now 
more than formerly produce a tendency to the co¬ 
lonization of Asia. Those who went with permis¬ 
sion, at former periods, to the East Indies, under 
the denomination of free-mariuers, or who casually 
remained there and settled as merchants or traders, 
with licenses from the Company, invariably-went 
abroad w ith the view, after having realized a com¬ 
petency or a fortune, of returning to spend the 
evening of their days in their native country. Now, 
however, that fortunes arc not so easily acquired, 
and that the mode of living among Europeans in 
India is considerably improved, many poisons, who 
would have gone formerly with the intention of 
returning, will proceed to that country, assured of 
the stability of the British power, with a design of 
making it a permanent residence. 

Thus the British Empire itself, should this feeling 
extend, an effect which the measure in contempla¬ 
tion is admirably calculated to produce, might 
suffer an alarming depopulation: and it is no less 
reasonably to be expected that, under the existing 
pressure of war and despotism in other countries, 
an immense emigration would take place from 
almost all parts of the world, which would natu¬ 
rally concentrate in India, as being now the most 
favoured asylum of peace, security, and plenty. 
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This result could not fail to be farther accele¬ 
rated by the progress of events in South America, 
New South Wales, and other countries, which, 
from their position, would always, if navigation 
were unrestrained, have a considerable intercourse 
with the Company’s territories: and the additional 
intercourse, upon the return of peace, of the na¬ 
tions bow in hostility with us, would powerfully 
contribute toward the same end. 

Upon the whole, in reviewing this measure in all 
its bearings, the conclusion which we are obliged to 
form is, that if the object intended were to encou¬ 
rage emigration to India, a better or a more ap¬ 
propriate plan could scarcely have been devised lor 
that purpose, than that of granting unlimited per¬ 
mission to private ships to trade to that country. 
And how, I would ask, is the permission to be 
limited ? If licenses from the Company should be 
deemed necessary, bow can they, without the 
grossest inconsistency and injustice, be granted to 
some merchants and to some ship-owners, but refused 
to others ? If they should not be deemed necessary, 
then every person in the kingdom, who has the 
ability and the fancy to embark in such an un¬ 
dertaking, may lit out a ship for India, and des¬ 
patch her at whatever period lie pleases. 

Thus India would be colonized! 

W ith respect to the effect which that result would 
produce on the permanency of its connection with 
Great Britain, no man, I should think, will be 
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hardy though to deny that it would prove ulti¬ 
mately fatal ; 1 and the only difference of opinion, 
which could reasonably arise, would be respecting 
the precise period at which their separation would 
happen. 

The next, proposition is, that opening the Trade 
of India to private ships would be productive of 
irregularity, smuggling, depredations, and even pi¬ 
racy in the Indian t"?eas; that it, would interfere 
materially with the Company’s regular Trade to 
China, and even endanger the permanency of. 
or entirely interrupt, the intercourse with that 
country. 

Under the system of Open Trade proposed, there 
is not a doubt that, in so vast a range of coast 
many opportunities would occur, in places to which 
British laws and British protection have not yet 
fully extended, of plundering, over-reaching, or 
otherwise mal-treating the mild and inoffensive in- 
habitants: and, although the natural love of justice 
would with many prevail over all temptations, vet 
there are others who would allow themselves to be 
seduced into acts of violence, treachery, or decep¬ 
tion, which the facility of escaping punishment, 
would render too alluring to be always resisted. 
However we may be advanced in refinement, I am 
not aware that, in respect to sound' morals, the 
present times are much superior to what they were 
a century ago; and we know that, at that period, 
a regular system of piracy was organized by the in- 
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terlopers, who frequented the Indian Seas, to the 
great' inconvenience and loss of the East India 
Company, and the imprisonment by the native 
powers, of their most valuable servants*. Some 
of the piratical vessels, which then infested those 
seas, were even fitted out by British subjects, from 
New York, and other parts of America, then under 
our own dominion f. *it is true, the present state 
of India by land, and that of our naval power in 
the Eastern Seas, would render such projects now 
much more hazardous. But if, from these circum¬ 
stances, private adventurers should seldom be daring 
enough to venture upon absolute piracy, they would 
still have sufficient temptations and opportunity to 
commit minor depredations. 

The injury which would arise from this source to 
the Company’s China Trade is equally certain, but 
of much greater importance. It was a judicious 
precaution of the Court of .Directors, with a view 
to the safety of this trade, to desire that private 
ships might be prohibited from having access to the. 
Molucca Islands, or Eastern Archipelago. But 
even this restriction, although undoubtedly sonic 
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would,^%prelifflad, he but a very slender security 
against the danger. Private ships would find it 
profitable to bring home teas. The temptation to 
smuggle an article, which bears ninety-six per cent. 
duty ad valorem, is too great to be resisted, in the 
first instance, from the mere apprehension of re¬ 
mote detection and punishment. It is an evil 
■which can only be resisted ,»in limine, by some such 
system of restriction as that which at present exists. 
And hence, it may be pronounced, without reserve, 
that to lay open the East India Trade to private 
ships would be, iu other words, to lay the founda¬ 
tion of an illicit commerce, more extensive, and 
more injurious in its consequences, than any that 
has ever existed in the world. 

Even were the ships of individuals prohibited 
from visiting the Molucca Islands, which however 
His Majesty’s Ministers have shewn some reluct¬ 
ance to accord, encouragement would still arise to 
tlie exportation of teas and other commodities from 
China, to answer the demand occasioned by these 
ships. These commodities would find their way to 
some central ports in the Indian Seas, which Would 
in such case become large depots; and thus, from 
the inordinate profits which would attend each suc¬ 
cessful voyage, an immense and a regular system of 
clandestine Trade, would spontaneously spring up. 
It woukl not be in human ingenuity to prevent it. 
Neutral and hostile nations would Hunk it their in- 



threat to protect and encourage such a traffic: anti 
this very circumstance might lay the foundation of 
new wars. 

Whenever peace shall take place between this 
country and France (and war cannot he eternal), 
the evils arising from this source may naturally be 
expected to increase. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that, at whatever period that etent may 
happen, we shall be in a situation entirely to dic¬ 
tate the conditions of the peace, or that the enemy 
will not aspire to the restoration of his Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions, at least the islands which we have recently 
captured, as equivalents for other objects, which he 
may be disposed to relinquish. In the event, then, 
of our being obliged to restore the Islauds of Mau¬ 
ritius and Bourbon, would they not form very con¬ 
venient depots for, Clandestine Trade? And, is it 
not highly probable that, with this very view, they 
would be declared free ports? Madagascar, Ma¬ 
nilla, aud other places not within British jurisdic¬ 
tion, would also naturally become the resorts of such 
a commerce. We could not, if at peace with these 
nations, prevent French, American, Spanish, or 
Portuguese ships from bringing teas from China, 
for the purpose of lodging them at these depots; 
nor the ships of our own private merchants from, 
touching at such ports, in order to purchase those 
teas with the view of smuggling them into Great, 
Britain, or some intermediate ports. 
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Upon the return home of those private ships the 
Azores, the Western Islands, the Madeiras, would 
afford convenient stations for carrying on this traffic 
to any degree: every part of the coasts of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, would offer 
similar facilities: and, in the event of importation 
from India being extended to the out-ports, as now 
proposed, the most extensive and systematic smug¬ 
gling could not be obviated by all the efforts of the 
legions of Custom-House Officers, supposing these 
persons to do their duty, whom the government 
might think fit to appoint. 

Were importation even confined to the port of 
London, as at first proposed by Ministers, the coasts 
of Cornwall and France, the Islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, would present to adventurers abundant 
opportunities of successfully carrying on an illicit 
Trade, on a very large scale. 

But independently of these numerous facilities, so 
fertile in expedients is live genius of Trade, tYvat 
places of rendezvous might, and no doubt would, be 
appointed, in different latitudes and longitudes, at 
which smaller vessels would be directed to wait for 
those of a larger size, in order to take charge of the 
clandestine part of their cargoes, to be conveyed to 
places where it could be disposed of with advan¬ 
tage, promptitude, and safety. 

If, in the course of such voyages, these private 
ships should be occasionally captured, their clandes¬ 
tine trade seized, or their regular cargoes confiscated, 
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the mischiefs to the East India Company and to the 
revenue, would not thereby be in the smallest degree 
diminished. It would only be a transfer of pro¬ 
perty from the hands of the private trader to those 
of the crews of our men of war, or of the Custom- 
House officer. In proportion to the extent to which 
this clandestine trade might be carried on, whether 
the adventurers in it should be gainers or losers, 
would the profits of the Company and the revenues 
of the Crown be diminished? 

With respect even to the fair private Trade, al- 
although it would not so much affect the revenue 
(it would, however, in no inconsiderable degree in¬ 
crease the expouees of collecting it), the struggle 
which would take place, could not fail to prove; in¬ 
jurious to the Company, although, in their corpo¬ 
rate capacity, which has been given to them in per¬ 
petuity, they would of course surmount the compe¬ 
tition of all individual rivals. In this rmdship, 
every honest private competitor would undoubtedly 
V»e ruined. Ttut. we sha\V suppose, for the sake oV 
the argument, that the individual Merchants carry¬ 
ing on a fair private 't rade to India, should prevail 
over the Company, u hat difference could it. make to 
the Public, whether the Company or their private 
rivals, were the first to he ruined:* One thing is 
quite certain, that it is the illicit. Trader alone who 
would benefit by the change. And if the measure, 
of admitting private ships, of all sizes, and from all 
ports, to trade to India, in defiance*. a h these 
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dangers, is to be carried into effect, i am of opinion, 
that the Bill by which it is to be enacted, ought to 
be denominated “ an act for establishing, protecting, 
and extending illicit commerce betw een India and 
Britain.” 

It is well known, that enough of tea for the con¬ 
sumption of the whole United Kingdom has always 
been supplied, in an unadulterated state, and at rea¬ 
sonable prices, by the East India Company , and that 
from this source has arisen their principal commer¬ 
cial profits.* Let us now' enquire whaf would be 
the effects upon these profits of admitting private 
ships to the Trade of India. An iner- - sed demand 
for tea, and a consequent rise in ^riec of that, 
article, would immediately take place in China: 
while the competition of illicit Traders, by pro¬ 
ducing a superabundant supply, would occasion a, 
fall in the price of the same commodity at. home. 
Thus the profits of the Company would be unfa¬ 
vourably affected, by a double operation. The re¬ 
venue, depending upon this source, it is obvious, 
would be almost wholly annihilated. And what 
would the consumer benefit by the change ? While 
the abatement, which it would occasion, on the retail 
prices, could not be sensibly felt, even by the poorest 
persons in society, the sophistication, which would 


* Twenty-live millions of pounds of various kinds of tea 
is the average quantity sold at the Company’s sales in the year. 



in consequence take place, of an article become a 
necessary of life throughout the British dominions, 
would diminish the comforts, and might in jure the 
health, of almost every member of the community. 
And thus, from a measure pregnant with danger 
to so many various interests, it cannot be said that 
a single incidental benefit is promised to the public- 

The Company, crippled as they would then be, 
could no longer afford to export to China, as they 
have ?}<••. a , ••eestonu'd jo do. at an immense loss, 
to itu; annual amount -.'I .«• million sterling of the 
metals and v ..*ole.:.us of Croat Britain. And thus, 
‘•'jiw. of our l *est staple commodities, contrary to 
‘.he fallaciou.* expectations entertained by many of 
• hose who ikul in them, would, instead of ex¬ 
periencing an increase, sutler, from the measure 
proposed, m; immediate diminution of sate. 

So assured, indeed, were the Proprietors of the 
Cornwall Mines, of the loss that would arise on the 
sale of their products in China, if exported on their 
own accounts, (and the same apprehensions would, 
of course, be entertained by private Merchants) 
that they thought proper to decline the liberal offer 
of the Company, to convey annually twelve hun¬ 
dred tons of their metals to that country, freight 
free. 

The annual sacrifices thus made by the Com¬ 
pany at the shrine of the public, particularly in 
respect to woollens and metals, they were enabled 
to bear, both by the profits of their homeward 
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cargoes, and by the mutual support which their 
territorial revenue, and commerce, afforded to each 
other. From their mixed character of Sovereigns 
and Merchants, they wore enabled to effect, what 
it is utterly impossible that individuals, in their mere 
commercial capacity, should have the power to 
accomplish. 

From all these considerations, it follows, that 
the plan of granting liberty to Private Ships to trade 
to India, even if they should be excluded from the 
Eastern Archipelago, is a certain, although an 
indirect, mode of depriving' the East India Com¬ 
pany of all the benefits of the China Trade; and 
may, eventually, deprive the inhabitants of these 
Kingdoms of one of the most essential necessaries 
of life;—an article, which scarcely an individual 
from the throne to the cottage can now dispense 
with, and which chiefly administers to the sub¬ 
sistence of the very poorest classes of society. 

If the Moluccas, indeed, were to be included 
in the tracts, which Private Ships are to be permitted 
to navigate, the ruin of the Company’s China 
Trade would be considerably more direct and rapid ; 
and the danger of the deprivation of Tea to the in¬ 
habitants of' these Kingdoms much more imminent. 
These Islands, as stated by the Deputation of the 
Court of Directors, “ would hold out ifresistible 
temptations to lawless European Settlement, enter T 
prize, and adventure, before which the Company’s 
China Trade must sink, as this maritime resort 
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would certainly become the very focus of dangerous 
and illicit intercourse with the Continent of India.” 

As this private trade would of course be carried 
on by a species of adventurers, w ho would not be 
much disposed to restrict themselves either to legal, 
or morn* moans, in order to render their voyages 
profitable, they would not, if it should appear to 
them to be conducive to that end to proceed into the 
China Sea.., # think it necessary to pay a very 
scrupulous regard to the limits that might he assigned 
to their destination by the New Charter. In this 
manner, an indefinite number of unconnected 
Europeans, with view's of the most irregular kind, 
would find their wav to the borders of the Chinese 
territories. We know how suspicious that govern¬ 
ment has always been of strangers; how indifierent 
in general to foreign intercourse; that they even 
banished the Europeans, at one period, to Macao; 
and that it is only by the great influence of the East 
India Company, and the regular conduct of tlieir 
Servants, that their Ships are allowed to visit 
Canton, and their Supercargoes to reside there, 
during one part of the y ear. 

What, then, would be the consequence of that 
sort of intercourse, which might be expected to 
take placq, between the natives of China and 
Europeans of the description I have just mentioned, 
after the regular Ships, and the accredited Autho¬ 
rities, should leave Canton ? Nothing but disorder; 
and the ultimate exclusion of all Europeans from 
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China! An event, that would involve in its con¬ 
sequences, four millions of revenue!—a million of 
export!—the employment of a large fleet of most 
excellent Ships, each of warlike equipment!—the 
VUin of private Speculators!—the pals} ing of the 
functions of the Company!—and, the deprivation 
of an article, which has now Itecome to all ranks of 
British subjects, a necessary of life! 

The Commercial intercourse between China and 
Russia, by land, it is well known, has, upon similar 
grounds, been frequently interrupted. This hap¬ 
pened in 1785 j and the communication was not re¬ 
opened till 1792, being a period of seven years.* 
This measure has always originated with the Chinese 
Government, by whom the orders for shutting- and 
re-opening the communication, between the two 
Countries, have usually been issued several months 
before they have been made known to its subjects bv 
the Government of Russia, f 


• * Tftfe hifc been represented by some as a period of war be¬ 
tween Russia and China. But we have never hesyd of battles 
between Russian and Chinese Armais. And iC appears most 
reasonable 't|> believe, that commercial < irregularities were the 
able ground *of the interruption , of , intercourse, which took 
place,' at this peiiod, between the two nations., 

f Fide jiffidtoM of Jdrtpfi Fa#dt, in 4 pamphlet entitled. 
“ 7%e Right df ttiry British Merchant to trade within the 
Geographical limits defined by the Charter of* the East India 
Company, vindicated, %c." By T. Lte—p. 7i—7». 
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We come now to consider the effects, which this 
measure would have upon the revenue. It has been 
already stated that the loss to the public revenue 
of this country, in the event of opening the trade to 
India to private Ships, would he in the direct ratio 
of the illicit Trade, which, under colour of this 
Commerce, might be carried on. The quantity of 
Tek at present imported being quite sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of these kingdom 8 * 
it must be obvious, that an additional importation 
would not necessarily he accompanied by an addi¬ 
tional consumption. But the increased supply, from 
illicit Trade, would occasion * a diminution of the 
quantities sold at the Company’s sales, and of the 
prices; and thus, in two ways, effect a diminution 
of the revenue. It' can scarcely be necessary to ob¬ 
serve, that the expense of maintaining the legions 
of Custom-House Officers, whom it would be 


The author of this Pamphlet thinks it would be quite ex¬ 
pedient and, just, to deprive the East India Company of the 
exclusive privilege of the trade to China, on the ground of some 
nHseonduct which he alleges against </teir Agents in that 
•'country; ' 

Another writer, on the same aide* after having roundly pro¬ 
nounced the present Company incapable (from their long ex¬ 
perience I presume), very gravely assures ns that a new Com¬ 
pany (without any experience) would be much better qualified to 
conduct%his trade !! And be proposes that this inspired Cora- 
•.pany should pay one million a year to govenjment!!! So much 
•for the opponent* of the Company.. .. 
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deemed expedient, under the system proposed, to 
appoint to the out-ports, would operate a farther di¬ 
minution of the revenue; and that u could not fail 
to be otherwise very obnoxious to those, who are ot 
opinion that the increase of all such appointments, 
by'unduly augmenting the influence of the execu¬ 
tive power, must trench upon the principles of the 
constitution. 

But even at the price of this additional odium 
and expence, it M ould be so impracticable to pre¬ 
vent, or even to oppose a barrier to smuggling, it 
ships were permitted to unload at the out-ports, that 
it would almost of necessity become the principal 
occupation of the individual adventurers, who might 
engage in the East India Trade. The fair indi¬ 
vidual trader could not long successfully compete 
with the Company, who M ould of course continue 
their commercial operations, in their corporate ca¬ 
pacity, as long as they were not an entire loss, or 
until, by the irregularity of the interlopers, the 
communication with China should be entirely stop¬ 
ped. One of the inevitable effects of the compe¬ 
tition between the Company and the fair private 
trader, operating in conjunction with the high duties 
upon Tea, would be to render smuggling, with all 
its risks, by far the most gaining trade; and, “in 
fact. However, covered or disguised, it would be¬ 
come the principal object .” 

Under the system in question, then, even in the 
limited shape originally proposed, it may very fairly 
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foe maintained, that all the regulations which, the 
utmost extent of human ingenuity could devise, 
would not he sufficient to prevent smuggling, as it 
would be the most lucrative, from becoming the 
principal object of those, who should embark in 
the East India Trade. And there can be still less 
doubt that the evil would be farther aggravated* 
in as far as it is capable of aggravation, by the 
ulterior projects of allowing access to Private Ships 
to the Molucca Islands, and entrance into the out- 
ports of these Kingdoms ; but more especially by 
the admission into the trade of vessels of inferior 
burthen. 

Such vessels could, in India, go into minor,ports, 
and more easily form connection with the natives; 
and their intercourse, and consequent irregularities, 
would be such as neither the vigilance or power of 
the Indian Governments, would be able to discover 
or controul. On their return, they could enter the 
small ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
easily elude the vigilance, or purchase the conni- 
vqypce’of the Custom-House Officers. 

That his Majesty’s Ministers should not have felt 
the force, and admitted the validity of the irrefutable; 
arguments adduced by the Deputation of the Court 
of Directors, against admitting vessels ot this de¬ 
scription to a participation in the India Trade, is to 
me extraordinary, and almost unaccountable. On this 
subject, the deputation express themselves in the fol-, 
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lowing terms:—“ In short, if a mere chance 
outward , for the sake of smuggling homeward, 
was the speculation and the object of 'adven¬ 
turers, undoubtedly small Ships wonkl best answer 
their purpose; but if an honourable commercial 
intercourse with India was the object of Govern¬ 
ment, it could only be maintained by Ships of a 
respectable sue, and suitable equipment as to stores 
and force, under the conduct of able and responsible 
commanders and crews." 

That the size of the ships, and the respectability 
of their equipments, are of importance, in a po¬ 
litical, as well as in a commercial view, is evinced 
by the different degrees of respect paid to the 
’ Company’s regular ships, and to those of the Ame¬ 
rican traders, in the Eastern Seas. The large ships 
of the Company, equipped and disciplined as they 
are, and navigated by gentlemen of education, 
rank in society, and nautical skill, command 
respect, and insure obedience, froift the natives 
of India. But should a rabble of vessels, of all 
sizes ahd denominations, be admitted to the Indian 
Seas!, it requires hot the gift of prophecy to foretell 
that, with much immediate mischief to the Com- 
pany, and almost the annihilation of the revenue 
arising from the regular trade, their course will be 
marked with, irregularities and crimes, that will 
bring indelible disgrace on the British character 
and name in the East, and lead eventually to the 
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interruption of all intercourse with the Chinese 
Empire-* 

■ But farther, the whole of this measure appears 
to me to he a departure, on the part of Ministers, 
from their implied agreement with the East India 
Company, which professed, to found the renewal of 
their Charter, on the principles of the Acts of 1784 
and 1793.It is also, in its two ulterior rami¬ 
fications, a complete deviation from the principles 
upon which the negociation between Lord Melville 
and the East India Company, had begun > and 
proceeded. It is even directly repugnant and con¬ 
tradictory to his JLordship’s consent to the, sixth 
proposition of the Court of Directors, namely, that 
“ the whole of the Indian Trade should he brought 
to the Port of London, and, the goods sold at the 
Company’s sales.’’ 

This mode pf proceeding, would seem to convey 
no very unequivocal intimation that the East India 
Company are not considered as possessing any rights, 

;‘beyond what may .suit the views of expediency of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for the time being, to 
permit them to retain; although I do not imagine 
that such a proposition will be asserted by them in 
terms. Of this, more hereafter. t] 

* Since the above was written, this ]K>int apj&ars to have 
been abandoned by hisMajesty’s Ministers.—Fide Papers -re. 
speedng the negociation for a renewal of the East , India '[Com¬ 
pany’s Exclusive Privileges, p, 170. 
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But even if the E.ist India Company were deemed 
to possess no positive rights, the evils which the 
Court of Directors have shewn, by a series of the 
most enlightened reasoning, founded upon their 
long experience, and an intimate knowledge of 
facts, must result to the Company, to the revenue, 
and to the Empire, from the, meditated change, 
ought, in my opinion, to be sufficient to induce 
Ministers to pause, and reconsider their determina¬ 
tion. Tt behoves them to reflect, that, unless they 
can call into their service a. degree of ingenuity that 
is altogether supernatural,—by which the prevention 
Of colonization, and of smuggling, can be rendered 
compatible with permission to Private Ships, of all 
sorts and sizes, to trade to India, and to enter the 
out-ports of these Kingdoms,—they will subject 
themselves to the imputation of making a rash and 
ill-considered experiment, of yielding to a senseless 
and unfounded clamour, and of courting a hollow 
popularity. If, besides, it should appear that 
the East India Company are actually possessed 
of positive rights, it would be to incur a dreadful 
responsibility, to introduce innovations, prima 
facie no less injurious and unjust towards that great 
body, than in their immediate and obvious conse¬ 
quences, palpably pregnant with calamity to the 
whole Empire. 

It is difficult not to be persuaded that, in this 
matter, Ministers, as they cannot be supposed to 
have meditated the ruin of the East India Company 
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by a side wind, have not acted from conviction; but 
that they have allowed their better judgments to be 
borne down by the clamours of certain petitioners, 
who know not the consequences of what they are 
demanding, or that they have timidly yielded to a 
presumed necessity arising from the pressure of the 
times. This, however, is matter of little conse¬ 
quence ; for we are not enquiring into motives, but 
effects. The laying open the trade to India to the 
out-ports, has been aptly denominated a question of 
existence with the East India Company. But it is 
also calculated to affect no less vitally that portion of 
the public revenue, which depends upon the regular 
India Trade: and, in its ultimate consequences, 
even the integrity and safety of the British empire. 
On this question, his Majesty’s Ministers have shewn 
much inconsistency. They expressly declare their 
conviction, “ that the great interests of policy and 
of revenue , as well as of the East India Company 
require, “ that the existing restraints respecting 
the intercourse with China should continue ; and 
that the exclusive Trade in Tea should be preserved 
to the Company.” Yet the direct, and almost im¬ 
mediate effect of the measure, which they notv 
propose, would be, according to the best judgment 
of those who have most knowledge of the subject, 
to destroy every vestige of those exclusive privileges, 
which they thus admit to be necessary to the policy 
of the Empire at large! 
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It has already been fully demonstrated, in the ce¬ 
lebrated Letter of Messrs. Grant and Parry, and in 
the subsequent correspondence of the Court of 
Directors with the Board of Controul, and is indeed 
universally acknowledged by those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the subject in all its bearings, that the 
continuance of an exclusive trade to China, or even 

of intercourse with that country, is altogether in¬ 
compatible with the admission of private ships to 

the trade of India, especially if their burthen should 
be discretionary, if they should have access there to 
the Molucca Islands, and to the otft-ports of these 
Kingdoms upon their return. 

It is in fact the opinion of many, that should this 
measure, with its various ramifications, be 1 persisted in 
by Ministers, it would be utterly impossible that the 
Company should go on for any length of time: and 
that it would be much more advisable now to begin 
to wind up their coucern, than be obliged to do so a 
few years hence, under still more unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and with more impoverished means. 

It has been shewn, that the immediate conse¬ 
quences of the competition, which would arise, not 
so much from the fair as from the clandestine trader, 
under colour of this commerce, would be, an abridg¬ 
ment of thjg Company’s sales, and'a sinking of their 
finances. Events which would soon be followed by 
ibe necessity of relinquishing their great establish¬ 
ments ; of laying up their vast fleets, now the meais 
of transporting troops and stores, as well as of de- 
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fending; their commerce; and of abandoning' their 
building#, wharfs, warehouses, and other articles of 
dead stock, formed at a prodigious expenre, and 
suited only to the Indian Trade, which had so long 
been their’s, all of which would, in such case, be¬ 
come useless and deserted! With the decline of the 
Company, would be thrown out of activity and 
employ, twenty-one millions of capital, 1400 com¬ 
manders and officers, 8000 seamen, 12000 trades¬ 
men, 3000 labourers, and seventy-eight of the finest 
ships in the world, many of them fit to take their 
station in line of battle with the British Navy! 

The practice of using the port of London onh, 
tor the East India Trade, which has existed since 
the first institution of the Company, has been pro¬ 
ductive of advantages too numerous and too well 
defined to admit of being relinquished upon the 
mere presumption of uncertain or remote benefits. 
The custom of selling their imports, at stated pe¬ 
riods, by public auction, has been nearly coeval with 
the Company, These sales are open, honourable 
and satisfactory; and are resorted to, with confi¬ 
dence, by the Merchants of the Continent of Eu¬ 
rope, as well as by those of Great Britain. So 
high, indeed js the, character of the Company with 
foreign merchants, that purchases have been made 
by them “ on the faith f merely of the descriptive 
marks; and goods (thus marked), on their arrival 
on the Continent, frequently pass through various 
hands, before they are finally unpacked.” The in- 
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juries and frauds, to which an alteration in this 
mode, consecrated by the practice of centuries, 
Would necessarily give rise, may be readily con¬ 
ceived. 

For the security of the revenue arising from the 
Trade to India, as has been well observed by the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors, “ nothing so 
effectual could be devised as to bring the imports to 
one place ; to have them lodged under the keys of 
the Government Officers; to have them sold pub¬ 
licly in the presence of those officers; and finally to 
have the duties (upwards of four millions per 
annum) ;* thus carefully ascertained, collected 
through the medium of the Company, and with 
hardly any charge to government! In short,” say 
they, “ the present system affords the most com¬ 
plete provision that can be imagined against defect, 
fraud, or expence, in realizing this branch of the re¬ 
venue to the Public.” 

Although we may not be able to say to what pre¬ 
cise degree the measure of laying open the Trade to 
India to private ships, might, in its least noxious 
operation, immediately affect this branch of the 
public revenue; there can be no doubt that, by the 
partial fulfilment of ‘the evils apprehended, it would 
be considerably injured, and by their total fulfilment 
destroyed. 


' * £4.213,425, according to tlie returns of last year. 



It cannot, independently of these considerations, 
be supposed to make any difference to the East 
India Company, whether the Trade to India he car¬ 
ried on exclusively from the port of London, or from 
that of Bristol, Liverpool, or Glasgow; or indis¬ 
criminately from all the ports of the United King¬ 
dom. But, since the dangers to he apprehended 
from the innovations proposed, are as obvious and 
as well founded as they are great and alarming, it is 
a duty which that body owe to themselves and to 
the nation not to submit to them without a struggle. 

Accordingly, it was with a spirit fully justified by 
the occasion, that Sir Hugh Inglis, the present 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, in a conference 
with Lord Buckinghamshire, declared it “ as his 
opinion, that tive Court of Directors, iu the first in¬ 
stance, and (lie Court of Proprietors, when laid be¬ 
fore them, would resist, by every means in their 
power, a measure so fatal to the vital interests of 
the Company and to the public revenue as would be 
the measure of allowing the ships of individuals to 
import into any place but the port of London 
adding, that “ situated as lie was, he should con¬ 
sider it his duty to resist, and to recommend to the 
Court of Directors, and ultimately to the Proprie¬ 
tors, to resist the proposition.” 

And this overwhelming ruin, it seems, is to be 
brought upon the East India Company, and those 
connected w ith them, not only without the offer, but 
without the smallest chance; or prospect of indemni- 
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fication. Nay, after they should have suffered them¬ 
selves, as a matter of right, to be tamely despoiled 
of their commercial, they might prepare to surrender 
their territorial privileges at discretion. Into th< 
nature of their rights to both, and to consequent 
indemnity upon the deprivation of either, I shall 
take occasion more fully to inquire. 

And for what beneficial purpose, for what grand 
object, is this sum of ruin, or even the risk of it, to 
be incurred ? In order (supposing the best, and that 
the communication with China should not be inter¬ 
rupted), to transfer the same quantity of oriental 
commerce from London to the out-ports, and from 
the East India Company to private Merchants! 
These are the sole objects for which such mighty in¬ 
novations are now to be attempted; for which a 
concern that has subsisted for ages, and so suc¬ 
ceeded as to be the wonder and envy of the world, 
is to be subverted and destroyed: and that too on the 
instigation, or hypothetical reasoning of persons, 
who erroneously expect, to procure to themselves 
extraordinary advantages, from a participation 
in the Trade of which they would deprive the 
Company. 

The only result of any importance to the Public, 
which we are promised from this innovation, is alto¬ 
gether visionary and fallacious. It is well known to 
those who are acquainted with India, that the 
Trade, in European commodities, to that country, is 
wholly, or almost wholly incapable of being ex- 
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tended. The reverse of this proposition, which is 
the very first point to be adjusted in this controversy, 
has been, invariably taken for granted, instead of 
being deliberately examined and decided : and 
upon this flimsy foundation has been raised the flim¬ 
sy superstructure of the advocates of what has been 
called the ‘‘‘Open Trade.” 

The manufactures of Great Britain, which are 
annually exported to India, are almost exclusively 
consumed by the Europeans resident in that coun¬ 
try: and .until these become much more numerous 
than they, are at present, which can only happen in 
consequence of colonization, the demand for such 
articles carpi ot be extended, but in a very inconsi¬ 
derably degree. This incapability of extension, 
which depends upon the peculiar, and almost un¬ 
changeable character of the natives of Asia, is a fact 
too notorious to admit of being denied, or explained 
away by the abstract reasonings of political (econo¬ 
mists. To the state of India, at least, their princi¬ 
ples cannot for ages apply. This has been set forth, 
in a clear, satisfactory, and convincing manner, by 
Messrs. Grant and Parry, in their Letter of April 
1809, and in the correspondence of the successive 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors, since that pe¬ 
riod, with the President of the Board of Contfoul, 
on the subject of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, Referring the reader, who wishes to be 
fully acquainted with the details, to those very able 
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documents, t shall content myself here with stating 
a few simple but strong facts, which, in my humble 
apprehension, it is impossible to reconcile to a con¬ 
trary conclusion. 

Of the three thousand tons per annum, which the 
Company are bound, by the act of 1793, to retain 
for the accommodation of private traders, not above 
1200 tons annually, on an average pf eighteen years, 
have been claimed, or little more than one third ; 
and of this 1200 tons, 430, or more than one third, 
were wine and beer, which articles are consumed 
by Europeans almost exclusively. 

Had there been a demand for any greater quan¬ 
tity of goods than is annually exported by the Com¬ 
pany, by the commanders and officers of their ships, 
and by the private traders admitted under the act 
of 1793, amounting in all to about two millions 
Sterling, the remainder of the tonnage allowed to 
private traders by that act would surely have been 
claimed. This, by the genius of commerce, I hold 
to be conclusive evidence. 

That this tonnage was not claimed, then, shews 
demonstratively that there has not been, since 1793, 
an increasing demand, to any extent, for the Euro¬ 
pean articles of consumption, used either by tjie Eu¬ 
ropean or native inhabitants of India. Those con¬ 
sumed by the natives, flas well known, are few and 
inconsiderable. With such, *however, as they have 
occasion for, they are abundantly supplied by the 
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agency of private traders, resident in the East, 
whose industry embraces all the ports, to which the 
commerce of the Company does not extend. This, 
when carried on by sea, is called the country, or 
coasting- trade. But it also extends its ramifications 
by land, to the most minute portions of the interior 
of Asia. And the knowledge and experience of 
those concerned in it would surely leave nothing of 
any great value for rivals, fresh from Europe, to ex¬ 
plore. 

It has been a grievous accusation against the East 
India Company, that they have neglected to culti¬ 
vate the trade to several parts within’their limits, 
* and prevented the export of our manufactures to 
“ some of the largest and richest regions of the 
world,” where, say the complainants, “ there is rea¬ 
son to believe the private merchant might, in the 
course of an open trade, increase his profits twenty- 
fold and upwards .” The parts hei-e more especially 
alluded to, are the Eastern coasts of Africa, the 
coasts of the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, and the 
shores, of the Red Sea. But, besides the proofs 
arising from the recorded efforts of the Company, 
even in early times, to extend the sale of British 
manufactures in those quarters, a sufficient refutation 
of this charge is to be found in its absurdity. Were 
it even possible to believe that the East .India Com¬ 
pany would have been so blind -to their interests, 
a* to have neglected a commerce, which would have 
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increased their profits u twenty-fold or upwards,” it • 
could never he credited that the same indifference 
to their worldly concerns would have affected the 
individual traders of the East, unless it be also be¬ 
lieved that the climate of India possesses the qua¬ 
lity of lessening, or destroying the ordinary cupidity 
of man. Of late times at least, these traders have 
existed in sufficient nuAibers to pervade every nook 
and corner of Asia: and it is not very probable that 
all of them would have overlooked so favourable an 
opportunity of speedily making their fortunes. It is 
notorious that all the attempts, which have been 
made, to extend the sale of European commodities 
in India, formerly by the Dutch and Portuguese, at 
all times by the East India Company, and latterly 
by American private traders, have failed. Where 
the efforts of the merchants of those several 
nations, both in a corporate and individual ca¬ 
pacity, and possessing the benefit of great expe¬ 
rience, have so long and so uniformly failed, by 
what species of magic is it that British individual 
traders, without experience, can now be expected to 
establish a lucrative trade? 

The Americans, who eagerly explored every ave¬ 
nue to trade in India, were only able, in the six 
most flourishing years jfjf their commerce, to export 
to that country £667,634 in merchandize and ma¬ 
nufactures, including those of their own country j 
while, in bullion, they exported during the same 
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period £4,543,662.* As the profits upon goods, 
had there been a demand for them, would h;rv e been 
much greater than on bullion, that the quantity of 
bullion was seven-eighths, and of goods only one- 
eighth of their whole exports to India, affords an in¬ 
controvertible inference that for the latter they 
found little or no demand. The reason is quite ob¬ 
vious. The consumption of European commodities 
is almost exclusively confined to European residents. 
The Company export annually upwards of a million 
sterling of goods and stores, the commanders and 
officers of their ships nearly half a million more, and 
the private traders, admitted by the act of 1793, 
about £400,000. This supply, amounting to about 
two millions annually, appears to be adequate to 
the demand of all the Europeans in India; and 
the market is even frequently over-stocked. At the 
present rate of the increase of European inhabi¬ 
tants, this commerce can admit but of a very incon¬ 
siderable and a very slow extension; a shackle not 
to be removed but by a worse evil, the admission of 
European colonization in India. 

It has been already shewn that the almost, un¬ 
changeable character of the natives forms a lasting, 
if not an insuperable, bar to any considerable or ra¬ 
pid extension of the sale of European manufactures 


* Vide Papers respecting the Negociation for the renewal of 
the East India Company’s exclusive Privileges, p. 
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among them. Consequently it cannot be matter of 
surprize that the experiment of sendiug unusual 
quantities of European goods to India, as if the de¬ 
mand could he increased in proportion to the supply, 
should June failed, as often os it lias been tried ; al¬ 
ways bringing along with it the ruin of the adven¬ 
turers. 

This experiment was made as far back as Ihe 
time of Cromwell. Individual speculators, and as¬ 
sociations of mtrchants, as Coin-ten's Association* 
the Assada nu rchants, and the "Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, trader! to India, at that period, under licen¬ 
ses or commissions from the Pioteetor.* The pro¬ 
gress and the fate of these speculations were 
uniform. The) injured the East India Company, 
by raising the price, and creating a scarcity of goods 
in India, as well as by importing a superabundance, 
and lowering the value of them at home. The 
competition also occasioned a glut of European 
goods, and consequently a loss upon them in the 
Indian market. And accordingly these adventurers 
were all either ruined by their speculations, or, in 
order to avoid ruin, forced to seek an union with 
the East India Company.f 

' In the same maimer was terminated the career 


' Vide Bruce's Annals of the Honourable East India Company, 
Col. J.pp . 435 and 508. 

. + Ibid, Vol . I, p. 572. 
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of other bodies of men, who subserviently entered 
into competition with the Bast India Company. 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the commercial rights of this 
body were, at various other periods, as well as in 
the time of Cromwell, violated in the most scanda¬ 
lous and illegal manner. They were opposed by 
licenses from the Crown to private traders, contrary 
to the Charters and Privileges, which the Crown 
itself had granted; and those private traders, in 
sharing all the benefits of the commerce, were ex¬ 
empt from every charge or expenditure for establish¬ 
ments at home and abroad. By a still more out¬ 
rageous violation of their rights, several years before 
the expiration of their Charter, a new Company 
was established, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, under the denomination of “ the English 
East India Company;” when the original Company, 
for the sake of distinction, assumed the title of 
“ The London East India Company.” After a 
struggle of several years, which materially injured 
the original Company,!and almost wholly mined 
the new' one, this, like all former rivals, was obliged 
to seek its safety in an anion. And hence arose, in 
1707-8, that splendid body which now exists,under 
the appellation of “ The United East India 
Company.” 

The history of thip rivalship of these two Com¬ 
panies, before their union, and of the fate of some 
private speculators, who, under the Constitution of 

4 
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the new Company, had claimed a right of trading 
on their individual stock, both illustrates and con¬ 
firms the fact, that competition in the Hast India 
Trade ever has been, and, while the character of 
the natives of India remains unaltered, must con¬ 
tinue to be productive of loss to the adventurers, 
without being attended with a single essential benefit 
to the public.* 

An experiment with similar, but more decisive 
results, was made in 1788-9, from Osteiul, by 
persons, among others, who had been in the habits 
of dealing, as tradesmen, with the Commanders 
and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and who 
might be supposed to have acquired a knowledge of 
the nature of the business in which they were em¬ 
barking, at least considerably greater than can be 
possessed by the Merchants and Manufacturers, who 
have recently been petitioning the Legislature for 
permission to send Ships to India; or, in other 
words, for permission to ruin themselves, and to in¬ 
jure the Last India Company. This trade was 
.carried on under Imperial colours. And it must be 
in the recollection of every one, who was then in 
the Company’s Sea Service, of every person who 
’•was resident at any of the Presidencies of India, 
and in general of all men of observation at that 
time connected with the East, in common with the 

i -- n ■ ■■ - - - - -- -— „ . — . 

* ‘For the history of this rivalship, see Bruce's Amah of the 
Usmmrahk East India Company, passim. 
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suffering adventurers, what an extensive scene of 
ruin ensued. Many kinds of European Commo¬ 
dities were sold at from 50 to 75 per cent, discount; 
and even at that price but a very small quantity of 
what was imported could obtain a sale. The Com¬ 
manders and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and 
all others who were regularly engaged in the trade, 
were deeply injured by the competition of these in¬ 
terlopers ; and most of themselves were irremedi¬ 
ably ruined. I recollect hearing of one case, in 
which the product of the cargo was said not to be 
sufficient to pay the freight from Ostend; and the 
payment of it was successfully resisted in the Su¬ 
preme Court of Judicature in Calcutta, on the 
ground of the transaction being illegal. 

We have at this moment before our eyes 
an example of something similar in the fate of 
the commercial adventurers to Buenos Ayres, and 
other parts of South America. Although the im¬ 
pediments to the extension of sale for European 
Commodities, are not, in that country, either so 
complete or of so permanent a nature as in India, 
it is but too well known that most of the adventurers, 
who recently embarked in that trade, have been 
impoverished or ruined by the speculation j and that 
the manufactures this country are now daily sold 
at auction at very/reduced prices. Yet the expec¬ 
tations that were jgenerally entertained of the im¬ 
mense benefits thsit would immediately be derived 
from the opening of so vast a field to commercial in- 



tercourse, as the Continent of South America, have 
even been greater than those which were formed 
from an Open Trade to India. There is, however, 
this wide difference between the two cases, that, 
with respect to South America, there were no 
public interests to balance, no privileges to infringe, 
no rights to invade, no property to violate, before 
the private trader could have permission to ruin 
himself, if he pleased. Nay, there being no law 
to that effect, he could not be prevented from trading 
with South America, except by the constituted au¬ 
thorities of that country. 

There are also other instances in point. At 
various periods, it has been deemed expedient to 
allow ships built in India to export cargoes of Rice, 
and other Commodities, to Britain. And the Com¬ 
manders and Owners of these Ships being persons 
of experience, not choosing to invest cargoes here, 
upon which they would suffer an undoubted loss 
in India, have generally preferred returning in 
ballast. 

Jn 1798, when Government, owing to the scar¬ 
city of grain which then prevailed, gave encourage¬ 
ment to private Merchants toi,«end Ships to India 
for Rice, tliose who availed thjjmselves of that li¬ 
berty, were considerable losers*f by the adventure. 
Aud it afterwards cost Government a large sum of 
money to indemnify them. 

Thus, by the uniform results of all the experi¬ 
ments which bavebeen made, the impossibility of 



giving any considerable extension to the trade to 
India, appears to be placed beyond a doubt. 
What then would be the consequences to the ad¬ 
venturers themselves, naturally to be expected from 
permitting an unlimited intercourse with that coun¬ 
try,1»y private ships? One of the most immediate 
consequences would be that goods to the amount of 
perhaps twenty times more than there is a demand 
for, would be exported from Great Britain to India. 
Of this amount, nineteen-twentieths would remain 
on hand, to be returned to Europe at a double ex¬ 
pence of freight and insurance, or to rot in the 
warehouses of India; while even the one-twentieth, 
for which there might be a demand, would, from 
the glut in the market, necessarily be sold greatly 
below prime cost. It must be, therefore, by sin¬ 
gular caution and singular intelligence, or extreme 
good fortune, that any of the private at!venturers, 
who might rashly embark in such a traffic, should 
escape being ruined. The Commanders and Officers 
of the Company’s Ships, and consequently the 
tradesmen with whom they deal, would largely par¬ 
ticipate in the general calamity. Even the Com¬ 
pany could not fail to suffer essential injury from so 
disastrous a competition. With respect to the Ma¬ 
nufacturers, they would remain unpaid, to the ex¬ 
tent, of more than nineteen-twentieths of the goods 
sold, unless the adventurers could pay them out of 
their private fortunes. And all these evils would be 
unaccompanied, and uncompensated for, by any ul- 



timate increase in the quantity of British Manufac¬ 
tures consumed in, or exported to, India. On the 
Contrary, in some instances the exports might be 
expected to diminish. The article of Tin, for in¬ 
stance, which the Company have usually exported 
at a loss from Cornwall, might be procured at 
Malacca, Banca, and other parts of India, at a 
cheaper rate, for the supply of the China market. 
And with respect to Woollens, what individual Mer¬ 
chants could, or would, like the Company, sacrifice 
£.50,000 annually, on this article alone, in order to 
encourage to the utmost the manufactures of the 
country? These are sacrifices, which, if the trade 
were laid open to private Ships, the Company could 
not be expected, even if they were able, to 
continue. 

Supposing the intercourse with China, notwith¬ 
standing this measure, to remain uninterrupted, arid 
the usual qnantities of these articles to continne in 
demand, could the gentlemen of Cornwall and the 
manufacturers 4 of Woollens, rationally expect from 
private adventurers equal liberality in prices, or 
punctuality in payments, as they have always ex¬ 
perienced from the East India Company ? Most 
certainly not: but, on the contrary, confusion, dis¬ 
appointment, and loss to all parties would inevitably 
ensue. ' Many years must elapse, and an extensive 
sceneTOf~niin take place, before the trade, thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, Could find its level; i. e. before it could 
return to its original state. It is, therefore, obvious 
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that the distresses of the mercantile and manufactur¬ 
ing- bodies, which it seemed in part to be the pro¬ 
fessed intention of this measure to relieve, wonldbe 
thereby highly aggravated, 

I shall here cite a few historical facts, which will 
aptly illustrate the pernicious consequences, on the 
markets both in India and Britain, which must flow 
from the unlimited intercourse of private Ships be¬ 
tween the two countries. They will also incident¬ 
ally shew the incapability, arising from the allotment 
of certain casts of the natives of India to particular 
occupations, of increasing the products of iudustry 
in that country, to correspond with any great or 
sudden increase of demand. 

The Merchant Adventurers, who, in 1656-7, 
traded to India, under licenses or commissions, from 
Cromwell, in writing to their Commanders and 
Factors, on the low state of the markets for Indian 
produce in England, informs them “ that the num¬ 
ber of disconnected interlopers, or private Mer¬ 
chants, had much increased; and that they had 
brought home great quantities of Indian Commo¬ 
dities, of inferior quality, particularly Cottons, 
Drugs, and Spices, which had overstocked the mar¬ 
ket:'* 

They are also complained of in their turn by the 
Servants of the Company. For we are told, that 


* Fide Bruce’s Ann ah of the East India Company .— Vot, I. 
p. &21. 
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“ the interferences of the supercargoes and ship¬ 
ping of the Merchant Adventurers had rendered the. 
purchase of investments almost impracticable ; these 
private, but now authorized traders, had brought, 
out largo quantities of English Goods, and sold 
them below prime cost, and with the money, with 
which they had been entrusted, bad given hU/h prices 
for such Indian articles as they had collected.” * 
These are the complaints of the Company’s Servants 
at Surat. 

From Fort St. George, they complain that the 
Merchant Adventurers had “ sold their European 
imports at low rales, and bought Indian Articles at 
advanced prices, which had rendered it impracti¬ 
cable to conform to the orders of the Court, t o pur¬ 
chase ail investment of the finest goods, that would 
yield a profit to the proprietors. The Ships of the 
Adventurers had touched, and made purchases at 
the ports of Negapatnam, Porto Novo, and Tran- 
quebar, and, by exorbitant prices, had drained the 
country of goods; which had reduced the Presi¬ 
dency to the necessity of purchasing such Coast 
Cloths, and such proportions of Pepper and Spices-, 
its could be collected at Bantam, to make up a small 
investment for Europe.f 

These extracts abundantly prove, that, under a 
competition of private speculators, the Indian mar- 

i 

* Vide Bract's Annuls of the Bast India Company, Vet. 1. p. 523. 
f Ibid, p. 525. 
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kets ware glutted with European Goods, which, it 
being impracticable to extend their consumption, 
were sold below prime cost, to the loss or ruin of 
the importer. That these private Merchants bought 
Indian Commodities at exorbitant prices, and 
drained the country of goods; shewing tiiut a con¬ 
siderable increased demand for the Manufactures of 
India cannot be quickly supplied, but by a deterio¬ 
ration of their quality. And that, w ith these goods, 
they overstocked the European market. By each of 
these three operations, those adventurers must be 
presumed to have lost; and, by their competition, 
to have occasioned a loss to the East India Com¬ 
pany, as well as, by their inability to discharge 
theiv obligations, to have injured the tradesmen, 
with whom they might have dealt on credit in this 
country. 

Now r , until the character of the inhabitants of 
India shall have undergone a considerable alter¬ 
ation, a similar competition must again produce si¬ 
milar results. Were the trade to India laid open 
to morrow to private ships, the effects of that mea¬ 
sure upon the markets, both at home and abroad, 
would necessarily be almost precisely such as have 
been described. To all who might be concerned h» 
this traffic, it would be but a competition for priority 
of ruin; and without the consolation of a single 
incidental benefit arising from it to either country. 

With respect to Great Britain, i« a view of the 
balance of trade, I cannot help thinking that these 
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changes, in so far as their influence might go, 
could not but be unfavourable. The benefits to In¬ 
dia would be but partial and trifling, as they would 
be limited to those particular tribes, who manufac¬ 
ture the fabrics in demand ; and these advantages 
would be more than counterbalanced by incidental 
evils. The number of these manufacturers could 
not be increased on any emergency, and conse¬ 
quently their supply could not be augmented to the 
level of an unusual demand, but by the deterioration 
of their commodities. Colonization, or a change 
from other causes in the character of the natives, 
must make considerable progress, before we can 
expect to see the use of machinery introduced among 
them. Yet some of the petitioners for the right of 
open trade, at the last renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, solicited that the natives of India might 
not be allowed the use of machinery f Such is human 
consistency. 

The objections already urged against the admis¬ 
sion of private ships to trade from Britain to India, 
will of course apply, with equal force, to the ad¬ 
mission of private ships, built in India, and not in 
the Company’s service, to trade from India to 
Britain. This interference would have precisely 
the effects upon the markets of both countries, which 
have been already described. Ships of this de¬ 
scription would experience much difficulty in find¬ 
ing cargoes for Europe; and they would be ob¬ 
liged to return to India, with scarcely any other 
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article than specie, and ballast. It is true that in 
years of scarcity in this country, ships built in India 
have, by special permission and encouragement, 
been allowed to import rice to England. But, 
even under these unusual circumstances, they were 
suffered to unload at the port ol London only ; they 
were all of a certain tonnage, and their cargoes 
were sold at the Company’s regular sales ; by which 
means they were rendered, in a considerable de¬ 
gree, subject to the jurisdiction of the Company. 

.The fate of the adventurers, who might embark 
in this speculation, excepting in so far as they might 
be secured by the profits of a rice cargo in a period 
of great scarcity, would be similar to those, who 
might fit out private ships from Europe. As far as 
they might confine themselves to a fair trade, they 
would be losers both by the outward and homeward 
cargoes : and they could only to a certainty calcu¬ 
late on the amount of their freight. 

Thus, without a qy public benefit either to India 
or Britain, the immediate and obvious consequences 
of the measure in question, would be a grievous in¬ 
jury, and injustice to the East India Company ; an 
enormous loss to the British revenue; the ruin of 
every individual who might engage in a competition 
of, fair trade; an irresistibly encouragement to 
smuggling; and detriment to theconsumer, by the 
certain deterioration of all the commodities of the 
East. 

From this immense change, the illicit trader 

V 
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alone would derive benefit. By the retail consumer, 
tbe fall in the price of the commodities of the Mast in 
Europe, and of the commodities of Europe in the 
East, although sufficient to ruin the wholesale im¬ 
porter, would scarcely be felt as an advantage. 
With respect to the commodities of India, the 
difference would he more than compensated by the 
deterioration to which every article would he sub¬ 
ject, in India from the competition in the market, 
and in Europe, in passing through the hands of the 
clandestine trader, ny in the progress of irregular 
sales. At present, the consumer has the certainty 
of procuring articles of unquestionable goodness, 
and at a price unquestionably fair, at the Company’s 
public sahLs. How differently might lie be served, 
if cast for his supply upon the cupidity, specious pre¬ 
tences, or chicane,, of thousands of individual im¬ 
porters and dealers ? W itli respect to tea especially, 
the revival of smuggling might be expected again 
to introduce, Us formerly, a spurious, fraudulent, 
and deleterious article. From such a change, then, 
the consumer, o//he public, in Great Britain, could 
not be in any degree benefited, but might he con¬ 
siderably incorfunuded. 

With respect to European commodities, the dimi¬ 
nution ol their retail prices, which* a competition 

'•I ‘"th ' % 

wools’; occasion in India, although attended by 
hi’reparable loss to the wholesale importer, could be 
no object to the wealthy European inhabitants of 
that country, who are their principal consumers. 

Nor can the trilling diminution in thekprice of 
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tonnage, which might take place in consequence of 
admitting private ships into the trade, be an object 
worthy of consideration to the importer or consumer, 
were not the measure otherwise fraught with the 
dangers, a hich have been so fully set forth. This 
will appear from a comparison of the freight paid 
by the East India Company, with that which was 
formerly paid to private ships from Osteud.* 

I shall not insist here on the facility, which would 
arise from the admission of private ships to the 
trade of India, of clandestinely supplying an enemy 
with salt-petre in time of war, or on the approach 
of war, both because it is too obvious to require 
elucidation, and because the temptations would be 
notoriously too great to admit of prevention. 

From ail that has been said, I trust it lias been 
rendered evident, that the, benefits which some 
mercantile and manufacturing bodies, in this coun¬ 
try have promised to themselves, from the admis¬ 
sion of private ships to the trade of India, is nothing- 
hut, a mere delusion, and a delusion too of the most 
dangerous kind. If, however, it could, on the 
contrary, be shewn, that such a measure would be 
attended with the most unequivocal advantages to 
these bodies of men, with what colour of justice, or 
of decency, it may be asked, could the East India 
Company be on that account deprived, without 
a compensation, of that most essential portion of 

* Vide Bruce's Report of the Negotiation between the East 
India Company and the Public, Sic. p. 03 , 
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their privileges, which has been shewn to be the 
safeguard of the remainder ? 

Upon the subject of the rights of the Company, 
inuch misapprehension, and some designed sup¬ 
pression of the truth appear to have taken place. 

Some of the advocates for an Open Trade, have 
chosen to represent the expiration of the Company’s 
exclusive privileges, as the termination of a lease, 
or the repassing of rights back from the East India 
Company to the Nation. This is, however, by no 
means a just analogy, or a fair representation. The 
privileges of commerce, and the right to territory in 
the East, Were not originally vested in the Nation, 
and therefore could not, as a matter of course, be 
resumed by it. They are acquired by the wisdom, 
and the treasure of the Company ; and by the 
valour of their armies. They were, consequently, 
not of the nature of a leasehold property, which, at 
the expiration of an appointed period, reverts to the 
owner, and may in justice be disposed of by him, 
for another term of years, to the highest bidder. 
The property of the Company is more of the nature 
of a freehold, which cannot in justice be taken away, 
but for the essential accommodation of the public, 
distinctly and unequivocally ascertained, and that 
by a regular process fixed, if not expressly by law, 
at least by the acknowledged principles of the laws 
of this Country. These laws require, that, when 
the’owner of an estate is to be deprived of any part 
of bis property, for the benefit and convenience of 
the public, as in making high roads and’ bridges, 
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he should be amply indemnified, and that by the 
verdict of a jury of his countrymen. Now this 
verdict must, in justice, be founded on what it may 
rationally be presumed the property would bring to 
the owner at a fair sale. This analogy, although 
correct as far as it goes, is however, by no means 
complete. For where can we find a jury capable 
of estimating, upon any ascertained or familiar 
principles, the value of the East India Company’s 
territories, and of the trade which depends upon 
them ? We may, indeed, form some faint idea of 
their value by supposing what would be bid for 
them by the crowned heads of Europe, if set up 
to public auction. The price offered, wo may 
readily conceive, would be immense; and such 
would be the only just ' criterion of their truo 
value. 

But what indemnity has been offered to the 
Company for the exclusive privilege of trade, or 
rather of employing shipping, to India, of which 
it is now proposed to deprive them ? Has it never, 
for a moment occurred to those Petitioners who are 
so anxious for participation in their trade, that its 
existence depends upon the territorial dominion and 
influence of the Company; that it has cost them 
immense sums to establish it on its present extensive 
and flourishing scale; or that it might not be un¬ 
reasonable to offer them some small compensation 
for the privilege which they were required to relin¬ 
quish ? This privilege I hold to be their undoubted 
property, as much as their territories in India, or 
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their freehold in Britain; a property of which they 
cannot justly be deprived by any power or authority, 
without an adequate remuneration. But what can 
be an adequate remuneration, short of the whole 
value of their property, for that part ot it, by the 
relinquishment of which it has been shewn that all 
their remaining' privileges would be, not simply en¬ 
dangered, but cerlaiidy lost ? 

Were it, however, agreed that the East India 
Company should be in the first instance fully in¬ 
demnified, for their territory, trade, and property 
of every denomination ; and were a jury appointed 
capable of estimating upon fair grounds, the value 
of that property ; it would next be necessary to 
consider from what sources the Crown, or his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers, could draw the amount required 
for the purchase, having, moreover, first proved the 
utility to the public, of the intended transfer, before 
they could, in justice or propriety, propose that the 
Company should be deprived of their exclusive 
privileges. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, that the 
Company have a positive and absolute right to their 
Forts, Factories, Warehouses, Docks, Ships, and 
Stock of every denomination ; and that these were 
all acquired precisely in the same manner in which 
they acquired their Territory and Trade; i. e. by 
l&bour, negociation, or purchase. Now, it would 
be a curious, position to hold, and I should like to 
see the arguments, or to hear the authorities by 
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which it might be supported, that they have not an 
equal right, or that they have no right at all, to 
those different kinds of property. 

With respect to the Sovereignty of India, which 
it has been asserted that the Crown Inis the right, 
without any public necessity, and without, an 
equivalent, to resume, or more correctly, to ap¬ 
propriate, let me ask whether it was upon such a 
principle that the Duke of Athol was divested of the 
Sovereignty of the Isle of Man i* No. A re¬ 
gular neg-oeiation took place, and he was paid 
£100,000 for it! And if the Sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man be estimated at t'100,000, what may 
be the value of that of British India? These con¬ 
siderations might have merited some little at¬ 
tention. 

That the Legislature have the power, without 
any public necessity, and even without, remuneration, 
of depriving the East India Company of that part 
of their exclusive privileges, which has been shewn 
to be the bulwark and support, of the remainder, as 
they are supreme, l do not question. But as they 
are just, I should be infinitely surprised, if a mere 
clamour, not even popular, but arising from the 
misguided selfishness of a lew commercial and ma¬ 
nufacturing bodies, could have the effect of inducing 
them, whatever may be the decision of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, for a moment to entertain the notion that 
so dangerous, or rather so fatal a measure, can 
possibly be expedient. 
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While the evils which would inevitably result 
from the measure of laying open the Trade to India, 
in the manner proposed, are obvious to every one, 
the benefits, which would arise from it, are consi¬ 
dered as doubtful by the best informed upon the sub-* 
ject, even of the very M inisters who have proposed 
it. That Lord Melville is against the measure of 
admitting the ships of private Merchants into the 
India Trade, appears sufficiently evident from the 
following paragraph of his Letter to the Chairs, 
dated the 20th of March, 1812:—“ You will do me 
the justice to recollect, that in all our discussions on 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions, 
the admission of the ships of Merchants in this 
country into the trade of India, in concurrence with 
those of the Company, has never been urged as a 
measure from which much immediate benefit would, 
in my opinion, be derived, either to the country, or 
to the individuals who might embark in the specu¬ 
lation ; and I certainly am not without considerable 
apprehensions that at least, on the first opening of 
the Trade, the Public expectation as to the British 
territories in India affording 1 any considerable out¬ 
let for British manufactures, beyond the amount of 
our present exports, may be disappointed .” This 
declaration, although expressed with the reserve of 
a statesman, distinctly manifests the opinion of that 
Minister who must l>e presumed to be the best ac¬ 
quainted with the affairs of India. And the re¬ 
moval of Lord Melville, shortly after the thir, 
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letter from the Board of Controul, as well as the ex¬ 
tension of the permission to private ships to sail 
from and to the out-ports of this Kingdom, which 
had never till then been proposed, are no unequivocal 
proofs that, in respect to this extraordinary measure, 
he was overruled in the Cabinet; and that he did 
not find it consistent either with his own dignity, or 
with his implied engagements with the Court of 
Directors, any longer to remain in a situation in 
which he could neither support the one or fulfil the 
other. 

, Ills Majesty’s Ministers must have been aware, 
that they could not, with safety to their situations, 
have proposed, in a direct manuer, any essential 
change in the territorial government. To transfer it 
to the Crown, as has been sometimes talked of, or to 
vest it in Commissioners for life, as once proposed by 
Mr. Fox, would at this day be almost universally 
reprobated, as fraught with the most dangerous con¬ 
sequences to the Constitution of the country. 
Ministers have therefore deemed it most expedient, 
under the inadmissible conditions already stated, to 
propose to leave the territorial government of the 
Indian Empire, as at present, under the immediate 
management of the East India Company, through 
its executive organ, the Court of Directors*. .It 
would also be dangerous, they found, to disturb tpo 
openly the course of the China Trade: and this too,, 
for that reason, they have proposed, apparently, to 
leave to the Company. It does not indeed appear. 



that, independent-of necessity, considerations of jus¬ 
tice Jiaye been allowed any weight in favour of the 
claims of this great and powerful body. It seems 
rather to have been the determination, that the Com¬ 
pany should be ruined, either indirectly, by the ac¬ 
ceptance of conditions, which would eventually oc¬ 
casion the loss both of their trade and territories, or 
directly, by a rejection of them, which would supply 
Ministers with a pretext of transferring to the 
Crown the power and the patronage of India, 

It could scarcely, I think, have been imagined, 
that the East India Company could have thought it 
a boon to be allowed to retain merely that portion of 
their privileges which it might suit the fluctuating 
expediency of his Majesty’s Ministers to leave to 
them ; or that they could receive with deference and 
submission, any conditions ' which they might be 
pleased to annex to their introducing into Parlia¬ 
ment a proposition for the renewal of the Charter. 

On the contrary, I am well persuaded there is 
not, at this moment, an individual Member of that 
Body who would not much rather relinquish at once 
the whole of their privileges to the Public,—stock, 
territory, buildings, shipping, and trade,—at a fair 
valuation, than to have their Charter renewed, for 
an additional period, in a mutilated and unsafe 
state. But it was not meant that a choice should 
be left them; and it is now intimated, not ip very 
measured terms, that Ministers will not on any 
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other conditions than those they Jiave. already stated., 
propose 1 to Parliament a renewal of their Charter. 

It will then remain to be seen whether the Com¬ 
pany have no means of introducing-into Parliament 
a measure for the preservation of their rights and 
privileges than through the medium of his Majesty’s 
present JV^jnisters. If not, it must be admitt ed, that 
the affairs of the nation are to he regarded as hence¬ 
forth entirely dependent upon the will and plea¬ 
sure of the servants of the crown. 

Much has been said, by the opponents of the 
Company, of the absurdity of Merchants being so¬ 
vereigns ; of their being plunged in debt and ap¬ 
proaching towards ruin: and of the government of 
Iridia being a solicism in politics,—ap imperium in 
imperii). 

For the truth of the remark, that tlieir interests 
as Merchants have been not only perfectly conipn. 
tible with their interests as sovereigns, but that these 
characters have respectively aided each other, we 
may adduce the high authority of the late Lord 
Melville, than whom no man of his time had a more 
complete knowledge of the affairs of India. “ By 
the commercial capital of the Company at home,” 
says this able statesman, “ acting in connection with 
the public revenues under their administration abroad, 
they have mutually aided and administered to the 
wants of each other; and the result has been, the 
fortunate achievement of those brilliant events, upon 
the su^eestf of which depended the existence of the 
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government, the territorial wealth, and the Trade 
of India.” 

During the whole period of the present Charter, 
the political has been invariably debtor to the com¬ 
mercial concern of the Company. But they have 
also mutually aided each other. As the territorial 
revenues have been frequently applied to ^purposes of 
commercial investment, so have the returns of com¬ 
merce been rendered subservient to military and 
political operations. 

With respect to the debt of the East India Com¬ 
pany, when it is considered that their permanent 
debt in India and in Europe is only between 28 and 
29 millions ;* that the population of their territories 
is 60 millions; and the gross annual revenue 16 
millions; it will appear comparatively small, and 
even insignificant. It is only at the rate of 10s. a 
head for each individual of the population, while that 
of Great Britain is at the rate of £60 a head; being 
as one to one hundred and twenty. The East 
India Company’s affairs, then, so far from being in 
a state to create despondency, as has been so fre¬ 
quently and so erroneously assorted, may be said to 
be in a most flourishing condition. The actual 
state of their territories is such as to leave no appre¬ 
hensions of expensive or permanent hostility with 
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the native powers; and Lord Miuto, the present 
enlightened Governor-General, has recently con¬ 
veyed to the Court of Directors assurances of his 
confident expectations, not only of bringing the ex¬ 
penditure within the income, but of realizing a large 
surplus revenue beyond the ordinary expences in 
time of peace. From all this, it appears most ma¬ 
nifest, not only that the apprehensions of the in¬ 
solvency of She Company, so often expressed in and 
out of Parliament, have been either wholly feigned, 
or have arisen from a total ignorance of their real 
situation; but that, on the contrary, they are in a 
state not to be shaken, but by some great and unex¬ 
pected convulsion, or by the adoption of some such de¬ 
structive measure as that with which they are now 
threatened. 

Since 1793, both the population and the revenues 
of the Company’s territories have been almost 
trebled * and the duties on their Import Trade to 
Britain have augmented in at least a similar ratio.f 
Their annual exports from this country arc now 
£2,320,000; their tonnage 101,797 tons. If this 


* Iu 1793, the revenue of India, on an average of three 
years, amounted to £6,897,730.- Bruce’s Report, &c, pi 47. 
It is now sixteen millions. 

t In 1793, the Duties c-n the Company’s Import Trade ex¬ 
ceeded one million (Bruce, p. 46) : it now exceeds four. 
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be impending 1 ruin, it is of a nature of which it is not 
usual to complain. 

As to the system of Indian government being an 
imperium in mpi rio, which must mean, if it means 
any thing, that it is incompatible with the constitu¬ 
tion with the constitution of this country, I would 
ask, were any defence necessary, are not the British 
laws extended to the inhabitants of India, in as full 
a measure as their situation will allow' ? Are they 
not as well administered even as at home And is 
not the condition of the natives of that country, who 
are under the dominion of the Company, as envia¬ 
ble as that of the inhabitants of any portion of the 
globe ? I will add more so: and those persons 
would not be their friends, who might advise that 
the highest parts of the British constitution, should 
be prematurely extended to them. 

1 am not aw'are that any objections worthy of no¬ 
tice, to a renewal of the Company’s exclusive pri¬ 
vileges, for another term of years, have been left 
unanswered. I do not, however, think that, in the 
course of the discussions which have taken place on 
this subject, the Company’s rights, and the injustice 
of violating those rights, without a palpable benefit 
to the public, and a full indemnification to them¬ 
selves, have been always sufficiently insisted on. 
At no period of the monarchy, from the granting of 
their Charter by Queen Elizabeth, to the protecto¬ 
rate of Cromwell, nor even by that usurper, were 
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the Company’s rights to their forts, factories, or pri¬ 
vileges of trade, called into question.* Nor does 
it appear how, by the subsequent extension of terri¬ 
tory and trade, w hich they effected, their rights to 
these possessions can be presumed to have, in any 
manner, diminished. This question has however, 
since that period, been carefully kept out of view ; 
and tile Company have been treated, at the different 
suras of the renewal of their charter, as a body, who 
had no rights or privileges, but such as His Ma¬ 
jesty's Ministers, for the time being, might choose to 
leave to them, upon receiving si valuable consi¬ 
deration for the exigencies of the state. They have 
been treated as candidates for the renewal of a lease, 
having scarcely any superior claims to other bodies 
of men, who might bid equally high for the privilege 
of being constituted an Mast India Company. In 
this manner, contrary to sill right and justice, wsiS si 
second Mast, India Company sit one period formed, 
for the sake of a temporary accommodation in 
money to government; and the competition nearly 
proved the ruin of both. The violation of the Com- 
pauy.’s rights, by illegal licences to individuals, and 
associations, was also no unfrequent occurrence in 
their history. But the plan which is now meditated 
of depriving them of that privilege, by which alone 


* Vide Bruce’s Annals of tlie East Indist Company, Vol. I. 
p. 572. 
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they can deem their other privileges secure, I cannot 
but consider as a no less unjustifiable, and a much 
more dangerous violation of their rights, than any 
that has ever before been attempted. 

As it is evinced by facts, so it is by the authority 
of eminent names, that the Government and Com¬ 
merce of India are incapable of being separated, 
but at the imminent risk of destruction to both. 
Lord Melville, in his Letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, of the 28th December, 1808, 
says:—“ I have not yet heard, or read any argu¬ 
ments against the continuance of the system under 
which the British possessions in India are governed, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical 
benefits which have been derived from it, in their 
increased and increasing prosperity, and the general 
security and happiness of their inhabitants.” On 
the same subject, the late Lord Melville, whose 
opinion on such matters is entitled to the highest 
deference, thus expresses himself, in a Letter of 
April 2, 1800:—“ I remain equally satisfied as to 
the propriety of continuing a monopoly of trade, 
(by this is meant as to ships; for as to goods, a 
monopoly did not exist) in the hands of the East 
India Company. Those who maintain the reverse, 
appear to me to be misled by general theories, 
without attending *to the peculiar circumstances of 
the trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere commercial question, I believe this pro¬ 
position to be a sound one; and if the trade were 
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laid open, the supposed advantages thence arising 
are at best very problematical, and would certainly 
be very precarious and short-lived. 7/ i.s, however, 
totally to forget the question , to treat it as a mere 
commercial one ! The same principles prove 

the necessity of the monopoly of Trade. The (Jo- 
vermnent and the Trade are interwoven together! 
And we have only to recur to a very recent ex¬ 
perience, to learn the immense advantages which 
have flowed from that connection of Government 
and Trade.” 

The Chairmen of the Court of Directors had, 
three years ago, pointed out to the President of the 
Board of Control, that the effects of the innovation 
proposed would “ amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian Commercial 
Establishments, their Indian Shipping, and finally 
leave the China Monopoly so insulated and unsup¬ 
ported, as to bring that down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

But what have we on the other side to counter¬ 
balance those strong* facts, those incontrovertible 
inferences, and those high Authorities? Nothing 
but the vague and hypothetical reasonings of men, 
who erroneously conceive that they would them¬ 
selves be benefited by a participation in the trade to 
India, It is, then, earnestly to be hoped that. Mi¬ 
nisters, if such indeed be their motive, will not 
** persist in this ruinous submission to known com- 

G 
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bination, anil over-bearing- importunity 5” or at any 
rate, that the “ wisdom of Parliament and the 
justice of the nation will reject those rastrand violent 
innovations, evidently suggested from a deplorable 
ignorance of facts.” 


FINIS. 


.1. V. Barnard, 07, Skinner Street, Louden. 
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writer btegs to disclaim being actu¬ 
ated by any motive of an interested 
nature ; which, however, it may be 
thought, his publication is riot at all 
calculated to promote. The only end 
he has in view, and an important 
one it is, is to open a wider held 
ot discussion—to give greater pub¬ 
licity to a subject so generally in¬ 
teresting, (whether his peculiar opi¬ 
nions be right or wrong,) and thus 
invite to the question a greater body 

1 «L> 

of intelligence, by means of which 
its merits may be fully investigat¬ 
ed, and accurately ascertained. If 
his opinions shall be found errone¬ 
ous, his greatest enemies will at 
least allow him the merit of sin¬ 
cerity in what he professes ; if in 
the right, the approval of these opi¬ 
nions will be bis greatest satisfac¬ 
tion- 
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Thk- present posture of the Com* 
pany’s affairs, lias given to these 
.Letters an adventitious interest, 
to which their small merit could 
not otherwise have in titled them* 
This, together with the urgent re¬ 
quest of friends whom he values, 
and the belief that they may pox si 
My do good, was the sole induce¬ 
ment of the writer’s presuming to 
obtrude himself again on public 
l!ot ; co. He will always he proud 
of the applause of' the worthy 
among mankind, hut he solicits 
no particular pat ro.it age — -and will, 
not feel at all disappointed if he- 
does not mec? with any. 
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PREFACE. 


fJlHE following Letters, on the 
East India Company's Mono¬ 
poly, were written at various in¬ 
tervals, during the close of last 
year, and beginning of the preseiit, 
and successively published in the 
Glasgow Chronicle ; for which they 
were expressly written; and far¬ 
ther, than the circulation which 
that Paper might afford them, the 
writer had no intention of giving 
himself any concern about them, 
from a persuasion that they were 
not of sufficient importance to me¬ 
rit it. As to their intrinsic value, 
he is much of the same opinion 
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still ; they were hurriedly writ¬ 
ten, at intervals snatched front 
more necessary pursuits, and a si¬ 
milar disadvantage attends their re- 
publication—if such a circumstance, 
within an Author's own power of 
correction, on git t to be received as 
an apology for slovenly composi¬ 
tion, All the merit lie contends 
for, is that of having directed the 
attention of his countrymen, to a 
subject they had been in the habit 
of thinking very title about, and of 
having given them, in, he hopes, 
an inoffensive manner and temper¬ 
ate language, the results of Ins own 
experience and reflection, on the 
important subject he has under¬ 
taken to discuss. 

In venturing these Letters before 
the Public, in a collective shape, the 



ON THE 


JUST INDIA MONOPOLY. 


I.ITreil I'TKST. 


To (he Chairman and Ifirecfors of /ho Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce of C/astjoic. 

G’EN'VI.r.MEN . 

An (he next .Session of P»r!&K:$*h* is destined, 
in ail probability, to eondrui or ahof.sh rhe ex¬ 
clusion of British merchants and merchandise 
from nearly one half of da* Globe, it heroines' 
the paramount doty of e\ory noil wisher to the 
interests of his country to hrin»- the snlreot un¬ 
der discussion; and to examine yd ill care «»» ery 
argument for and against lhe renewal of that 
.Monopoly, the policy of which has been so long 
questioned, hoiii by speculate e waiters and prac¬ 
tical merchants, while its continuance is still per¬ 
severed in. 




Tire merchants of Glasgow are not proverb* 
ially accused of want of enterprise, or of slum¬ 
bering; over (heir own interests, (at least by their 
Southern neighbours,) yet certaiu it is, that at a 
time when their manufactures are rigorously ex¬ 
cluded from, unquestionably, the most exten¬ 
sive market of consumption in the world, the 
greatest part of civilized Europe, and that to 
which they are admitted, narrowed by (he rava¬ 
ges of a desolating warfare ; when the United 
States are threatening similar measures, in re¬ 
dress of real or supposed grievances—when South 
America rejecting their proffered traffic, is more 
hm ly and usefully engaged in demolishing the 
fetters that have bound her in centuries of ser¬ 
vitude—and when Bankruptcy is assailing them at 
borne, in the most various and distressing forms 
imaginable; yet, at such a time, is the subject 
of the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter as little canvassed, or even thought, of, 
by our merchant#, as if every port in t^ world 
was open to their enterprise, and the most un¬ 
bounded success attending them at home. 

Two reasons'may he advanced to account for 
this otherwise inexplicable apathy, viz. their pre¬ 
vious habits, never having been allowed even to 
think beyond the limits of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the world beyond that point is to them as if it 



had never existed—except, perhaps, in the sfor>, 
real or ficticious, of some plundered Nabob; or 
the marvellous epistle* of an expatriated Cadet, 
for whom that otherwise unknown region lias 
been found a convenient place of banishment. 
—And, 2d, (heir doubts as to the efficiency of 
the Oriental markets, (be staple manufactures of 
which are so nearly similar to (heir own; that is, 
chiefly, manufactured Cottons. The former, fre¬ 
quency of dr eussion alone can obviate; to die 
latter, it tnav be answered, that to the advantage* 
of the trade of every region of the world, where 
Arts ejrisf. a similar doubt may more or less at¬ 
tach; the conclusion from which would be, that 
the most desirable commerce for a country {<» 
engage in, is a commerce with savages, die ad- • 
▼anlaims of which I have seldom heard extol- 
led. Wlierover Man., fact urns a re ostnbi ished, such 
establishment must always into fere more or ie.-w 
with similar mail cincture* of our own conn.ry, 
cither jn home or foreign markets, and reader 

the demand for them less ; bju diis should he no 

, , . ’(»{& 

argument for prohibiting com petition. 

iMcrtrssr.n with a due sense of dm importance 
of the question, and though cenainiy possessing 
leas information than I would wish, and my read¬ 
ers may require of me, yet, seeing no hope of an 
abler writer coming forward, I have presumed to 
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offer a few detached reasons for your bringing 
year minds to hear upon a question of mercantile 
pqjticy, in' which the public in general* and you 
as merchants in particular, are, in my apprehen¬ 
sion, deeply interested. The end I have in view 
will be accomplished, if through my humble la¬ 
bours the subject shall engage more general! 
attention. 

To those who are not already satisfied of the 
evil tendency of Monopoly, on general princi¬ 
ples, I would recommend the fourth book of 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, and almost every 
poli ical writer of modem times ; particularly 
some recent, and very able articas in the Ivlin- 
burgh Review. As a genera! question of (heart/, 
no one seems to doubt that the Monopoly should 
coast‘ ; but danger i( k apprehended may arise 
from die adoption in practice of a system of 
commereial policy, new in its operations, and 
which must supersede the long established forms, 
of one of the most piaguibcent Mercantile Insti- 
tu ions the world over hehehl, and the proba¬ 
bility of imolvi g in the change the form of 
Government of a large portion of the Globe. 

a * 

My intention is to confine myself to a very 
short -discussion of the two following objects, 
viz. 



The advantages of a free trade with India to 
Great Britain, in general. 

And the peculiar advantages of such a measure 
to GJasgow|%i particular. 


A no here I must beg of those who honour me 
with a reading, to consider the question free of 
all prejudice or partiality. Tin* subject is not, or 
ought not to be a party one, hill should be exa¬ 
mined with a view to its own merits alone, and 
considered with all (he attention due to such 
questions as involve great political consequences 
—-•the future prosperity and well being of two 
extensive and powerful fhnpires, and the happi¬ 
ness of millions of their subject*, 



LETTER SECOND. 


As it forms no part of my plan, I sltalf decline 
entering into any history of the East India Com¬ 
pany's Monopoly. It will be sufficient to observe, 
that it was established at a time when the princi¬ 
ples of Commerce were but bl understood, and 
lias been continued partly from prejudice and 
partly from supposed necessity.. When the ques¬ 
tion of exclusive trade came to be mingled with 
that of the Company’s territorial sovereignty, the 
class of politicians who are always averse to any 
alteration in long established usages, even al¬ 
though they should be proven to be bad, were 
appalled af the very notion of a change ; and al¬ 
though they acknowledged and approved of a 
system of commercial freedom generally, yet 
rejected this measure, when coupled with such 
a companion. At length, the extent of territory 
has become so great, and the task of legislating for, 
atyd govern|pg, such a numerous population, so 
tomplex, that these politicians confidently pro 
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diet nothing less than the irrecoverable loss of all 
our Indian possesions, exclusive chafer 

of (lie Company be allowed ro Expire, a.ud a system 
of free trade permitted, thus mingling the ques¬ 
tion of exclusive trade with one with which‘rt has 
no absolute concern, There is no positive necessity 
for considering the territorial administration of 
the Company and their exclusive trade as one 
question. The former may remain with them, 
under some modification, (and I for one sincerely 
hope it may so wn> do.) and the .’utter be restor¬ 
ed, a-- it, is Ids 1‘igui, to every British subject. 

It is, I lielieve, generally acknowledged, that 
such a Monopoly as that of the commercial one of 
the East India Company, is injurious to (he gener¬ 
al interests of the country where it is established, 
except in one doubtful case, and (hat is, in the 
instance of a new country, where capital has not 
accumulated in the hands of individuals suf- 
flicient to enable them to engage in precarious 
and remote adventures; although this exception 
is, in some measure, disproved by the practice of 
America, whose merchants engross, and chieHy 
by British capital, a great proportion of Indian 
traded. The provisions of the excluding 


* This must be taken with some limitation. It was certainly 
true, at the time America was allowed first to participate in 



were €sten$ffl$ didltfed Iby the paternal vigilance 
ofour iLegMatud^ pi proven# individual ruin. 
Imere is n4 hoWwsir, any very great necessity 
now for the exertion of such an over-weening care, 
in pUSventing people from ruiuiag^themseh os. 
Give them liberty and protection, and leave the 
result to the unfettered operation of individual 
interest. If it is a losing trade, it wilt soon, as it. 
Ought to be, be voluntarily relinquished ; if other¬ 
wise, abundance of capital ami enterprise will be 
found in the country to carry it on. 
v 

* Whon RJbegan to be doubted if the (rade of 
die Company was a saving trade, it was asserted, 
that it was meidy a tiode of remittance of the 
surplus revenue of India. It is now, however, 
pretty clear, that since li!)8 tl^py have had no sur¬ 
plus revenue to lenut ; but an actualdeficiency 
of a million and a half annually, as exhibited by 
the papers laid befote Parliament. This, how¬ 
ever, may doubtless be charged to the expenses 


jribis trade; but the case is now widely different. The really 
American Capital, at present embarked m this traffic, is im¬ 
mense. If I were at libeity, I cnuld mention one Citizen, 
insignificant sea-port of the United States, little better 
than a fishing,town, who employs a capital of three hundred 
thousand pounds, at least, m the Indian eommltce, in which 
it has been chiefly acquired; and many example* of a similar 
nature might ul produced. 



©if Government, .and not' .tcfc' tradi^Bid, from 
the Report of theOompan^|fj|lftiirs r laif before 
Parliament in 180.5, it appeafif that they actually 
lose on the balance of exporta and imports; of 
course, it mjjii. be on the whole a losing 'trade 
also, and orte which, with reference to itself, tltoy 
ought not to continue. 

But, although the Company lose, it does no! 
follow that individual merchants would do so- 
Their shipping establishment is on the most mag** 
nifieent and expensive scales—their ships* con¬ 
structed and equipped for the doubl%purpose of 
trade and defence, aritS well appointed in officer^ 
and men. The former, to the great credit of 
the Company, are not surpassed in 
skill by any in world—uniting scientific 

knowledge with great practical experience-^and 
trained to perform the most difficult nautical ma¬ 
noeuvres with the greatest economy of handle 
Such officers would be a useful acquisition, in the 
event of the trade being thrown open, to every 
sea-port town in the kingdom. Tire ext;ra ex® 
pense of such an establishment would be, of 
course, saved to the individual merchant, as also 
that of the port-officers, inspectors, surveyors, 5 
masters attendant, deputies, & c. unnecessary in * 
a free trade. 
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FETTERKipBf the Company are, in the mode of 
briiging their to sale; it is not likely 

that the r&ast is '(Bride of them. The time and 
manner of' sale are Regulated by Act of Paraa- 
menffj,and may take place whcn*i4east calcu¬ 
lated to insure the best price. Their necessities 
too, of late years, may have compelled them to 
include in their sales articles but little in demand. 
On which a great loss would necessarily be in¬ 
curred. 

fine, mercantile matters are always better 
managed Igy one than by many ; and peculiar 
Circumstances, already noticed, induce the be¬ 
lief, that the maxinvis fully as applicable to the 
Company’s Commercial Corporation, as to any 
'Other public body whatever. 



JLETTER THIRD. 




From the days of Da-Gama downwards, die! 
tic dominions have been considered as mines erf 
wealth, by every nation of Europe, and each hat, 
accordingly endeavoured to engross the largest 
share to itsett • ard, what is not very usual in com* 
petition, by precis ely the same means—by exclu¬ 
sive companies, nPpI charters, &c.—certainly 
not the most effectual way of turning the wealth 
of India to the best account. The English, at,, 
length, by the effect of a mere naval superority, 
and not from acting on any superlatively enlight¬ 
ened views, have acquired the sole dominion, po¬ 
litical and commercial, of this e|vied portion o$ 
the globe, with an exception or two, scarcely worth 
mentioning. The questions will, therefore, be— 
What are the causes which render the Indian 
trade: so much an obiectof desire to the sia.es 
of Europe ? And now that this daring object 



is entirely in ©ur possession, how it may be mana¬ 
ged so-as td produce the greatest possible be¬ 
nefit ? 

4 ♦ 

Ah answer to the former has been, in some 
measure, anticipated ; and is in some measure, 
unnecessary. The productions of India are ge¬ 
nerally known, and are become absolutely requi¬ 
site to the gratification of European wants and 
desires. By this admission, the demand for In¬ 
dian products is acknow edged ; and this leads 
to the second inquiry, viz. Bv what means is 
this demand to be most effectually supplied ? 
Tee mam 'question, to which every thing past 
has been a mere introduction, and a question 
not of a very easy solut.on. 

It has been sfronglv maintained, even bv par¬ 
ties friendly to a f;ee trade, that no effectual de¬ 
mand for European Manufactures can ever obtain 
in India, and its dependencies, except among 
European settlors—at once, a mo ive and apo¬ 
logy for mover .a! subjugation. This, however, 
is far from being the ca«e. Among the Hin¬ 
doos, to be sure, whose simple warns are lim¬ 
ited to their own productions, and those too, 
but few, the allegation will apoly; but to the 
rest of the peculation, less under the controul 
*>jf religious prejudices and positive sumptuary 
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institutions, no such objection will attach. It may 
be said, that wi h the exception of European set¬ 
tlers amt Hindoos, the w!io‘e population beyond 
the Cape is in a state of savagism, or bat little 
removed train if. Grant this—what is the infer¬ 
ence? Why. bv trading freely an 1 frequently 
with bcin, bv tiling iog and associating with them, 
you humanize the.r manners, ami make them ex¬ 
actly what you wis.i them to be—a people pos¬ 
sessing desires similar to vo ir own. Eighteen 
centuries have not elapsed since a Homan an¬ 
nalist. described the \iiaco ti. (he imnniiaiMs of 
the very soot which we inhabit, who o binod pro¬ 
bably runs in our veins, as h race of hwnituds } 

much further renioiedwlrom cviSiza-ion than any 

' *« 

of the \s;atic races, however mortifying such a 
consideration may be to oar na ioual vn if tv. Let 
us, therefoie, instead of conquering and pillag¬ 
ing them, as Europeans have too frequently 
done, endeavour to better iheir couui.ioa, by 
communicating the arts of civilized life; and 
posterity, if not we ourselves, wiihreap the bene¬ 
fit of it. 

But it is not true, although it Iras been admit¬ 
ted, that the population beyond the Or e, with 
the above exceptions, is savage. The Arabs, who, 
above a thousand years ago, gave laws and litera¬ 
ture to, at least, a pari of three quarters ol‘ the 
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globe, are||aif from being barbarous. A sufficient 
indication ' of whichis, the extent of their trade. 
Their shim are coasting in all directions along the 
shores of India,' many of them of large dimensions, 
and not unskilfully managed. In the small sea¬ 
port of Cannonore, on (he Malabar coast, six to 
eight Arab vessels, from iOO to 250 ions, may be 
found anchored at once, and chicly consigned >o 
one Black merchant. Their trade, indeed, ex¬ 
tends to every part of India, and is far from being 
insignificant. If would he inun'ding e o ;gu to the 
boastful pretensions of the Chinese, to be consid¬ 
ered as a naiion of barbarians ; and, I dare say, 
the devout Mussehnen of Ilindos'an, would be apt 
to retort the impufa iou c&sn vagism, on such pro¬ 
fligate slanderers of the sanctity of the Kaaba. The 
Butman empire, according .to Col. Syrnes, has 
marie great progress in civilization, and its in¬ 
habitants acquired habits of useful industry, while 
they enjoy the means of making ii infinitely pro- 
duc'ive. I would, indeed, question, if (he aban¬ 
doned popula.km of Bo any Bav, would not rather 
choose (o be axed with the most-atrocious breach¬ 
es of moral duty, than with a want of refine¬ 
ment, which the very circums ances of their ba¬ 
nishment would disprove—being for crimes chiefly 
incident to an advanced sla.e of society. The in- 
hahi an;s of the Archipelago, including the large 
islands of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Ate. fron| 



their intercourse with European settle!*, are ad¬ 
vancing in knowledge, arid' Requiring a desire 
for almost every production of art suitable to 
their d.ni{ue;‘ and nothing can so effectually 
tend to increase those desires, as to show them 
the possibility of gratifying them. The mixed 
population too of Iml.a, is immense. The <ie* 
ascendants of European males and native females, 
whom the policy of a late Eight Honourable 
Traveller would consign to everlasting banish¬ 
ment from every part of the British possessions, 
though endea.ed to them as the place of their na¬ 
tivity, and for no crime, but that defect of charac¬ 
ter, which their accidental place in society generates 
-—that vigilant and almost undeviating exclusion 
to wh ch they are subjected as individuals, and the 
privations and disabilities they sutler, as citizens 
—a system which has always produced similar ef¬ 
fects, wherever it has been practised—these with 
the Portuguese and their descendants, form a 
mass of population, from Mallacca to Surat, 
great in point of numbe s ; hut, from the above 
circumstances, and some others, weak and ineffi¬ 
cient, but winch a more liberal policy migiu re¬ 
medy. 



LETTER FOURTH* 


Among the places, bevonu the Cape, capable of 
being turned to advantage? by Bri.isn capital and 
adventure, I would instance the Island of Mada¬ 
gascar, a name scarcetv heard of, although the 
voyage round it might- be made from this port in 
six months. The southern.^art of the island is 
about a fortnight’s easy sail IS. E. of the Cape, is 
jndength near a thousand miles i\. to S. and in 
breadth about* three hundred. The Bay of St. 
Augustin, on die S. W. side of the island, is an 
excellent anti capacious luirbour, but. badlv sup¬ 
plied with water, except by proceeding a consid¬ 
erable way up he ri er, and Idling at quarter 
flood ; at which time the water is least brakish. 

. .JV 

The island is intersected by a range of mountains, 
which, it is said, abound in precious minerals. It 
is, in general, a perfect garden for fertility, pro¬ 
ducing almost every thing by the very simple 
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operation of stirring the surface, periodically, 
with a forked stick. * Ebony, aloes, various dye- 
woods, and vast abundance of gums apd resins, 
with aromatic and medicinal herbs, are found 
here in profusion. Flax, and hemp of a very 
superior quality, are produced ; together with to¬ 
bacco, indigo, silk, and cotton. But, the arts of 
rendering these articles useful are little known 
among the simple inhabitants. The sugar cane 
is likewise uncommonly large and juicy, a foot of 
cane having been found to weigh !i lb. Wax, 
honey, and ambergris, may also be procured in 
great quantities. Provisions, viz. rice and cattle, 
are abundant. They want, in return, muskets, 
powder, ball, &c. beads, and every instrument 
of iron and steel; pullicate handkerchiefs, and 
every species of cotton goods, and not unusually 
rum. The population was commonly rated at 
four millions: but the French officers, who tra¬ 
versed the island in 1791, say, it certainly con¬ 
tains above two millions; and the appearances 
about the coast justify this assertion: it might, in¬ 
deed, be infinitely greater were it not for their in¬ 
human practice of infanticide on those borti on 
what, they choose to call unlucky days. Such a 
population, with hospitable and social habits, live¬ 
ly good-natured dispositions, and, withal, having 
a .strong propensity to truck and barter with their 
European visitors, to mingle with their society, 

c 



and even to imitate their manners, might, with 
little aid, be trained to more useful arts and ra¬ 
tional pleasures, as regard themselves, and made 
to contribute more effeetully to the wants and 
enjoyments of others. 

Those of the inhabitants, about St. Augustin, 
who have acquired a smattering of English, are 
remarkably fond of titles of distinction. The sail¬ 
ors accordingly have, with great liberality, ex¬ 
hausted die whole British peerage in ennobling 
their naked favourites, who assume all the airs of 
grea mss, ami seem as much satisfied with their 
proud pre-eminence, as any Knight of the Bath. =& 


* Two of these sanscullote .worthies came on board one of 
the Company’s ships; one had been, on a former occasion, 
created, “ Lord Ansonthe ether was “ unhonoured.” 
The latter, however, before he left the ship, begged the peer¬ 
age, with great earnestness, of the boatswain, who, witli cor¬ 
responding solemnity, made him ‘I Duke of Marlborough.” 
The new-made Duke could not resist pledging his friends at 
grog time, and being of a social turn, drank rather m ore liber¬ 
ally than a prudent Peer would have ventured on. This, with 
the intoxication of his new honours, raised his self-importance 
to such an unreasonable pitch, that in going ashore, he quar¬ 
relled with his less dignified companion, and, without much 
ceremony, struck him across the back with his paddle. The 
insulted Anson was not so much disposed to passive obedience, 
as the imaginary distinction of the rank of the other seemed to 
require, and with great agility and utter disregard of the Ducal 
dignity, levelled a blow at the aggressor, which laid him sprawl- 
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Tiiat no settlements have been made among 
them, save that ol‘ Use French at Dauphine, has 
been owing almost entirely to the treachery of 
that people, who made pactions with this simple 
people, but to break them ; and introduced a- 
mong them the horrid traffic in slaves, formerly 
unknown. The cruelties of the French were, at 
length, the means of their extirpation, although 
they attribute their abandonment of the island, to 
the untaineable savagism of the natives, whose ha¬ 
bits never could be brought to assimilate' to those of 
their oppressors; but which the testimony of eVery 
one disproves, with whom 1 have conversed on 
the subject, who has had opportunities of being 
among them. Since that time, no attempt has 
been made to recover their lost possessions. 

I humbly conceive, an advantageous barter 
might be established, between this people and the 
British, if no attempt is made to conquer them. 
An exchange of commodities is, however, all that 
could be expected for a considerable time. Ex¬ 
cept the adventitious circulation of the nations 
whose people visit the island, no currency, that 


ing, aad gave him such an unmerciful pumelling as had well 
nigh put an end to the life and titles of Marlborough together. 
The Duke was so much ashamed of this rencontre that he never 
after visited the ship. 



deserves the name, exists. The want of a circu¬ 
lating medium would therefore be greatly felt, 
without the substitution of an artificial paper cur¬ 
rency. This defect would, however, in process of 
time, be remedied, by frequency of intercourse, 
by improvemeiv in all the arts of life, and by 
gradual, but peaceable, colonization. A labourer 
cannot increase his skill in a day, nor can a waste 
be brought into cultivation in years; but time and 
example will effect both. And to circulate their 
productions, a suitable medium will be found. 
The iron money of Sparta, would soon have been 
succeeded by a more convenient instrument of 
commerce, but for the sumptuary laws of Lycur- 
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LETTER FIFTH. 


The Act which first effectually secured to the 
East India Company their Monopoly, was the 
Stat. 9th and 10;h, William III. c. 44, which, 
though it has been frequently subjected to par¬ 
tial alterations and modifications, remains still 
unrepealed by any subsequent statute ; and any 
infraction of i*s enactment by British ships or sub¬ 
jects is, at this moment, illegal. .Such parts, how¬ 
ever, as infiicted penalties on those invading the 
Charter of MonopuE uere repealed by the Stat. 
33d, George (it. r. .G. ‘Odclt. inirr (ilia, author¬ 
ized'foreigners to buy sell, and export front In¬ 
dia, provided such exportation did not interfere 
with, or was si ruob at by. die navigation taws ; 
and permuted British subjects residing there to 
act as fae ors and its for foreigners carrying 
on such trade. 
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'As mere matter of bargain between the British 
* Go^erniiient and a bortion of its subjects, the Bri¬ 
tish nation wouMEhave had comparatively little 
reason to complain of the exclusive Charter, ob¬ 
tain ed^by the Company, had the exclusion been 
of universal operation,—comprehending foreign¬ 
ers of every description in common with its own 
subjecis. But this is-by no means the case ; invi¬ 
dious exceptions are made, and these exceptions 
are, with justice, the chief subjects of complaint 
and jealousy. 

It is justly remarked, by Hume, in his Essays 
on the jealousy of trade, that “ where an open 
communication is preserved among nations, it is 
impossible but the domestic industry of every one 
must receive an increase from the improvements 
of the others.” That distinguished writer, how¬ 
ever, had in view an unreserved and entire com¬ 
munication ; in which point of view the truth of 
the maxim is indisputable^ but the commercial 
policy of this country, for no very sufficient reason 
which I can perceive* permits its application only 
half-way; and, as if it were to be feared that the 
domestic industry of India might become exorbi¬ 
tant, by too free an intercourse, Americans are 
allowed almost entire liberty of trade, while Bri¬ 
tish subjects are allowed no trade at all, except 
through the medium of the Company. ; 



By the treaty concluded in 1795, between 4ie 
United States and Great Britain, it is stipulated, 
that the ships of the former, shall be freely admit* 
ted to the ports and harbours of the British do¬ 
minions in India, to trade therein, and that it 
is not necessary that such trade shall be carried 
on between America and India direct, but that it 
may be conducted circuitously by Europe, and by 
British subjects naturalized in America. They 
are, however, prohibited the coasting trade of In¬ 
dia; but the prohibition does not extend tf> the 
carrying their original cargoes, from one port to 
another. Under the sanction of this Act, Ameri¬ 
can ships swarm in the Indian ocean, and crowd 
every port of the Asiatic dominions, carrying on 
a lucrative trade with the colony of a country, 
whose own natural-horn subjects are barred all 
participation in. i have the authority of the 
Court of Directors themselves, for stating, that 
the total amount of the Imports to British India, 
in bullion and mercltandi.se by the Company for 
seven years, ending 1808, was £'l0,486,629 
sterling, while that of Americans and Foreign 
Europeans, amounted for the same period lo 
£8,335,369, or near about four lifihs of what the 
Company themselves imported. The Company’s 
exports in goods alone, amounted for the same 
period to £'8,108,897 sterling, and those of for¬ 
eign Europeans and Americans, to £7,241,035, 
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oFlittl$;|hor#'of Wfcn eighths of the Company. 
#r 'Th|| aWBritish 'n^|chaa^^i||)rived'of 1 a traded 
tay'&e extent of ‘ ffibut *1^^0,000 a year al- 
tt&st equal to that of the Company, and of which 
theymnnot possibly avail themselves, but which 
our Legislature unaccountably permits Aliens to 
engross, to the utter exclusion of British subjects. 
I can farther state, that I myself have seen, with¬ 
in the short space of three months, eight or nine 
American ships, none of them less than 300 tons 
burthen, clear out from the single port of Cal¬ 
cutta alone. And what return do they make for 
. this boon ? Why, for this act of preference they 
repay us with the vilest ingratitude.—Not an ex¬ 
pedition was ever planned by any of the Indian 
governments—not an armament was fitted out, 
or a fleet sailed from an Indian port, but these 
licensed Aliens, became the vehicles of informa¬ 
tion to the French ’Governors at Mauritius, (in¬ 
tentionally or otherwise I know not,) who bene¬ 
fited largely by their underhand communications; 
to which the writer at one time had nearly fallen 
a victim, together with hundreds more, whose 
lives or captivity were of greater importance. It 
was indeed, at one particular time, suspected, 
that this was not the least lucrative part of their 
trade in these seas, whatever foundation there 
might have been for such a suspicion ; that source 
has, however, recently failed them, by the capture 
of the Isle of France. 
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It in&y,|sfcvlfemarked, in concluding thi^ft 
iflSfe-at the tiipe thi^^et >vasp9ped, our €wv^| 
meat had a motive forwiciliatSog America; that, 
however, has long ceased to avail them; and th# 
Americans, regardless of their trye interests,, like 
other great babies are set alaiut quarrelling with 
their nurse, discharging at her every species of 
abuse, and splitting her ears with their vociferous 
imbecility,,unmindful alike of the obligations they 
owe to the source of their existence, and to the, 

1 ■ h 

maternal hand that conducted them, through in- 
fancy and childhood, to their present advan ^|f l 
state of nonage—where we must for the present 
leave them. 
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LETTER SIXflT. 


nf*.r 


Among the ancients, and even down to a very 
late period, the trade of India has been consider¬ 
ed entirely as a trade of luxury, as carried on 
with European nations. The chief articles of com¬ 
merce were, therefore, such as nations far advanc¬ 
ed in refinement could alone have any demand 
for, such as^nprecious stones, pearls, aromatics, 
silk, and the*finer manufactures of cotton. The 
chief commod ityjfexported in return for these ar¬ 
ticles, and for which there existed the greatest 
demand, was sil ver. The productions of Europe 
are still but little ft request by the nations of In¬ 
dia ; aud indeed no part of the world depends so 
little on foreign countries for either necessaries or 
luxuries. ‘ This peculiarity may be ascribed partly 
to the influence of the Hindoo religion, which for¬ 
bids the use of almost every luxury, and parties- 



larly that of th& table, if any way defiled by the 
unhallowed hands of a Christian^—partly to thefr 
long established customs and habits—and partly 
to the blessings "of a fertile soil, and favourable 


* Any person who has ever been among this singular race of 
people, must have observed many instances of their unconquer¬ 
able obduracy in this particular. The writer will be pardoned 
for quoting one or two, among many, which bis observation has 
furnished. 

The Sircar (book-keeper,) of an officer belonging to o^e of 
the Company’s ships, had occasion to visit him on board, while 
tying in Saugor roads, (at the mouth of the Hoogly, near 100 
miles below Calcutta,) ready for sea. During his stay, it came 
on to blow very hard, so that no boat could 'Venture alongside 
the ship, consequently he was left without the tncaus of escape 
ashore, and had not wherewithal to satisfy his hunger, on 
gjoard, save what had been necessarily touched by the undevout 
hands of Christians. In this dilemma he was kept twenty-four 
hours, during which time, he neither eat nor drank. In the ex¬ 
tremity of hunger he was repeatedly urged to eat some plan¬ 
tains, abundance ef which hung over thg stern, and to palliate 
this breach of religious duty, ?he was told, He might do it at a 
time when no one could perceive him; but he manfully resisted 
the temptation. It is possible he might have allowed himself to 
perish a martyr to this absurd prejudice; but the gale abating, 
prevented such an issue to the experiment. 

The writer and two young Cadets were proceeding from 
ene of the Company’s ships in Saugor roads to Calcutta, in an 
ppen native boat, and expecting to fetch Diamond harbour 
with the first tide, the wind being favourable, they neglected tp 
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ctiraai*^ produciir^’every thing tliifr simple man- 
hi|i|:of' , 1iving re0$rtis. years, however, 

l|his trade lias acquired a very different character 
4*-the exports from India, and ^particularly from 
China, are note viewed among ns as much in the 
light of necessaries as the productions of our own 
soil.—What substitute could we obtain, for in¬ 
stance, for tea, for nutmegs, or for,pepper?— 
yet these were considered, by our ancestors, as 
articles we could do very well without. Silver is 
still a commodity greatly in demand in India, 
owing to the causes above enumerated, together 
with the absence of mines of that metal, but much 

■ _]j»__ 

take any sort of provision with them. The wind, however, 
shifted before they could reach the narrow part of the, river; 
the tide left them, and night came on, when there was no al- 
tentative, but to attempt to return to the ship, or to anchor. 
The latter was resorted to, although the calls of hunger be¬ 
came very pressing, and this was no situation to have them sa¬ 
tisfied. The boatj^at^’ who had been long absent from shore, 
had only two handfuls of rice, wffich he very humanely agreed 
to boil and share with them. When the repast was prepared, 
bne of the young gentlemen, very innocently, as he imagined, 
thrust his knife into the rice boiler, in order to fore-taste his 
expected feast; but, alas! this rash proceeding was fatal to the 
entertainment; for no sooner was the sacred vessel polluted 
by his profane touch, than over-board it was pitched, toge¬ 
ther with its contents, by its indignant owner, to the great 
mortification and disappointment of all parties, and to none 
more.so than the innocent cause of the catastrophe. 
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less so than formerly. This change has hgfeh 
brought about, by a^fncreas^ European ^poppl- 
tion, which has introduced the practice of substi¬ 
tuting a more artificial and cheaper circulating 
medium for that of the precious metals, and other 
financial improvements, which diminish the uses 
of coin ; and has also produced a greater demand 
for the commodities of Europe, to satisfy the wants 
and gratify the taste of those whose habits and 
tastes are still European. These changes, there- 
fqjre, which have gradually taken place, in the 
Commerce with India, have been, on the whole, 
favourable to Europe, by the increased demand 
for the productions of India in Europe, and by 
the increase of the exports, in return for these 
productions. We ought next to consider, whether 
this change has been accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding alteration in the commercial policy of 
Britain, (which is now, in point of fact, Europe, 
so far as India is concerned,) so as the trade may 
be turned to the best possible advantage. 

To avoid repetition,! must here beg my readers 
to refer to what was said in my first letter on 
Monopoly in general, and to the books there 
quoted; and also to what was stated relative 
to the Company’s revenue, of which their trade 
was once said to be merely the remittance. But, 
alas! this golden dream, this flattering solace 
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ca%n<yohger‘^PII^ or amuse us. It is now' 
pppen to have be# an uiu||>s auiial pageant— 
Hot one failing of revenue has .here been (o re¬ 
mit for these many years; but, on the contrary, 
millions have been required, from England, to 
fill up the waste occasioned by a protracted and 
desolating warfare, in extending possessions, which, 
to be secure, ought to be universal; and when 
acquired will not repay the expense of conquest. 
As to the profits of the Company’s trade, I fear 
they are nearly as unsubstantial as the revenue. 
By the papers and accounts laid before Parlia¬ 
ment in 1805, although the gain on imports were 
considerable, yet were they more than balanced, 
by the loss on exports, (which is not to be won¬ 
dered at, when it is considered, that the chief arti¬ 
cles of export are bulky commodities, on which 
the charges of transportation are proportionally 
high to their value,) for which we have the avowal 
of the Directors themselves, that they “ export 
with a loss,” purely, as'they say, to encourage 
manufactures; but really, in compliance with the 
statute, to stop the moutlis of those who would 
otherwise be disposed to clamour against the Mo¬ 
nopoly, and the necessity they are under of ex¬ 
porting something to supply their own wants, and 
provide their home investments. 

By the aid of soipe dexterity in figures, of which 




; 4ie;li|n.:CoWift of Directs att themselyesf;it|i» 
''almost" impossible tos^parate.ine Terri(oj>j&l 
the Commercial pailw the I^lla Budget, so sPjj^' 
be able to stale precisely, the losses or gains <sm? 
cash, distinctly, so artificially or necessarily are 
they blended together. Still so much may he 
gleaned as will go near to satisfy us, that by their 
trade , they gain nothing; and indeed, it is the 
universal belief among all well informed persons, 
both in India and at home, that were it not for 
the China Trade, the balance of loss would be 
great yearly. Tluit they do lose as it is, has been 
averred by Lord Lauderdale, in his Inquiry, who 
gives the authority of the Directors themselves 
for the truth of his averment, and my own scanty 
observation, (whch my readers may probably trust 
but little to,) confirms my belief of the correct¬ 
ness of his Lordship’s assertion, in this, although 
I would not pledge myself to follow his reasotting 
in other parts of bat ingenious work. If, there¬ 
fore, their Monopoly produces nothing but loss to 
the Company themselves, or, at least, no gain; 
would it not be as well to abandon it, to those who 
would either turn i: to advantage, or discontinue 
it altogether, ? particularly, as it is now under¬ 
stood pretty well, and as stated above, that they 
have had no balance of revenue to remit in anv 
shape, for these many years past. So far, tbere- 
fbre, as regards the Company , the relinquishment 



• «i|t.iJher to be ; ,au advantage 

■'• to^si^thaii,a h^dship;,||jjh' wliat will .bo said, 
^-iTcan be$§hown, that the entire British Empire 
differ by the exclusive trade, and would gain in- 
finitely by its abandonment. . 

. It will not be difficult to show, that whatever 
may be its effects abroad, the Monopoly at home 
is directly against every one unconnected with 
the Company, and- who require the productions, 
which are the objects of its traffic. Notwithstand¬ 
ing Legislative interference in the time and 
mode of conducting Sales, the Monopoly has 
still a decided tendency to keep up the price of 
goods, by its power of creating an artificial scar¬ 
city of them.—The Directors, however, inform us, 
that it is by their imports alone they gain any 
thing, and that through them the country largely 
participates in this gain ; an inference that scarcely 
any but a friend to the Monopoly would ven¬ 
ture on: for it seems quite clear to me, tjliat 
whatever wealth the Monopoly enables them to 
draw from their imports, (and it alone is the 
cause of enabling them to sell higher, than under 
a free trade,) it must be drained from die pockets 
of- their countrymen, and from them alone. This 
is communicating gains with a vengeance! “ Call 
you*that backing your friends? A plague on 
such hacking /” 
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By a Free Trade, the experts for some time 
might not greatly increase, but they would %e 
turned to better account, while the proiits on the 
imports would be regulated by the demand, and 
the extent of competition in supplying it. More¬ 
over, the Trade would be more beneticiallv dif¬ 
fused, in such ports, and in such quantities and 
proportions, as their respective wants required. 
Thus saving the whole expense of inland convey¬ 
ance, from the London Market, besides broker¬ 
age, and other incidental charges, which usually 
add greatly to the value of Indian productions, 
before they can be brought to their linal place of 
consumption. 

In my next, I shall humbly endeavour to point 
out the peculiar advantages of a Free Trade, to 
this City. 



LETTER SEVENTH. 


In following me through this tedious defcgjl,- my' 
patient reader will, doubtless, have perceived an 
evident leaning towards one side of this question, 
viz. that of a free trade, which circumstance may 
excite a suspicion among many, of the soundness 
of my conclusions; unless it can be shown, that 
they proceeded from facts! which came under my 
own observation, or which can be fairly substan¬ 
tiated. My intentions were fully developed in 
the First Letter, and those certainly were not to 
write in favour of the Monopoly; but, at the 
same time, I am not aware of having throughout 
aggravated any fact, or bent any reasoning, to 
favour the opinions which I myself might choose to 
hold on this subject. I humbly profess myself a 
partizan, but should deeply regret, if such a pro- 
fression could by any means, or in any degree, 
tempt me to a violation either of truth or consist- 



ency. I shall, therefore, in the discussion of what 
remains of this subject—a discussion probably the 
most interesting to my readers—endeavour to con¬ 
fine myself to such circumstances as came under 
my own observation, or which can be corroborated 
by the experience of others. 

That the port of Glasgow is naturally calcu¬ 
lated for the Trade of India, and still more so, 
from the demands, of its manufactures, I conceive 
it will not be difficult to show. A vessel sailing 

v 

from the Clyde, in the month of April, or even 
May, has, at least, an eqwtl chance of a North¬ 
easterly wind, to carry her into the Trades; if so, 
by going large through the Southern Trade, and 
standing well to tjie Southward, when she falls in 
with variable winds, she has every chance of being 
off the Cape in seven to eight weeks, at which 
time she will have the wind blowing strong at 
West, or within two points either way, provided she 
keep a high Southern latitude (about 37 deg. or 38 
deg.) This wind will carry her as far as 75 deg. 
E. long, when it will be time to haul up for the 
Bay of Bengal, if proceeding thither, and after 
encountering a few days’ baffling winds, under 
the line, she will fall in with the regular Monsoon, 
in about S deg. N. and reach Madras in about 
seven weeks more—or three months and twenty 
days from the Cjyde. From thence to the Sand, 
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..Helds, aWlie ^ripano^of1|ie Hoogly, or 
fjjtyr, the distance may ^« n down in five days, , 
this gS»n, or any time; before the middle of 
October, when the Monsoon shifts.—Thus, if the 
shif) leaves the Clyde on the first of May, she may 
, reach Calcutta by the 25th or 30th August, (touch¬ 
ing at Madras, may detain her a few days longer,) 
allow her the whole of September and October, to 
dispose of her outward, and provide her home¬ 


ward cargo. She sails again on the first of No¬ 
vember, with the first of th^North-east Monsoon, 

* 

which carries her as far 4 or 5 degrees Nortli lati¬ 
tude. In about ten degrees South, she falls in 
with a trade, which carries her well to the West¬ 


ward, and near 28 deg. S. About the middle of 
December, she doubles the Cape of Good Hope, 
with light variable winds, and, generally at this 
season, moderate weather. Here she may water, 
and if no accident occur, may reach the Clyde 
about the latter end of March, or beginning of 
April; making the voyage round in less than 
eleven months, and if little repair is wanted, may 
be again ready to sail in May. That this calcu¬ 
lation has not been assumed hypothetically, or 
from doubtful data, the writer can assure his read¬ 
ers, (if his own bare assertion will suffice,) tlflt he 
has, more than once, made the passage out from 
Portsmouth within three months and twenty-five 
« days, and that too, with a large #eet of Indiamen, 
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wliich is generally puf; wilder $asy sailduriip ^e 
night, to avoid sep^rWtiort f apd the passage home 
from Bengal in fouir months, deducting the thne 
lost at St. Helena, which, in time of War, is alwaffe 
considerable. 


Another advantage which the local situation of 
Clyde affords, ought not to be passed over with¬ 
out notice, on this occasion. £)uriug the months 
of March and April, i. is very well known, that 
East and North Easterly winds prevail in the Bri^ 
tish seas, so that a vessel arriving on the coast, at 
this season, runs e\ ery chance of being tossed 
about for weeks, in attempting to beat up Chan¬ 
nel, or of being reduced to the necessity of tear¬ 
ing up for some port in Ireland; probably Gal¬ 
way Bay, or the river Shannon, there to wait a 
favourable change, and, perhaps, when such 
change occurs, and the vessel puts to sea, she is a 
second time driven back. This, the writer himself 
has experienced, when, after beating about off the 
west of Ireland a considerable time, a partial 
shift of wind to the S. W. enabled the vessel to 
make up Channel, as far as the Start Point.— 
Again it chopt round to the North-East, and 
blew with increased violence, forcing the vessel 
to bear up a second time, and run into Plymouth 
Sound, where she lay a fortnight. Whereas, had 
site been bound for the Clyde, she would have got 
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safe into Greenock, nearly within the timeshe 
took to make the Start, and thus saved a fort¬ 
night’s time, another passage, 'and much tear and 
wear. 

It may also be noticed, that it is by no means 
necessary ships in this service should be of extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions. A smart vessel of about 
*/ 

400 tons, well fou^d, manned and artned suffi¬ 
ciently, to match a small privateer, is probably as 
useful a size as any that could be adopted, if care- 
iully constructed. Such vessels frequently make 
better sea boats than ships of the largest dimen¬ 
sions, and are less expensive in maintaining. 
They would also have (his advantage, that in 
Bengal they could proceed to the very town of 
Calcutta, without discharging a single ton of air- 
go, whereas the Indiamen load and unload at 
Diamond Harbour, 50 miles below that citv, fill- 
ing up at Saugor, near 100 miles from the same 
place, at an incalculable expense of freight, and 
considerable risk of loss, $= 


* It might have been worth while to have taken into ac¬ 
count, the mighty risk of Navigating the British Channel, 
which ship* trading to the Clyde, will always avoid.—I can 
enumerate, at least, six fine Indiamen lest on this dangerous 
coast, since the year 1799 or 1800, besides many lives, and pro¬ 
perty to the extent of several hundred thousands sterling. 
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Having thus, with as much brevity as posible, 
and with ftp much minuteness of detail as my plan 
afforded, pointed out a few of the advantages 
which nature has bestowed on the Port of Clyde, 
so far as mere navigating is concerned, it now re¬ 
mains, that I direct my readers to the capabilities 
afforded to a free trade to India, from the nature 
of the manufactures, the spirit and enterprise of 
the merchants, and the extent of capital of Glas¬ 
gow and its subsidiary ports, ready to be employed 
in any new undertaking which may afford a chance 
of success; and which will,close my very humble, 
and perhaps very tedious, trespasses on public 
indulgence. 



LETTER EIGHTH, 


Having in a former letter, humbly attempted to 
point out to you some of the natural, or physical 
capabilities of the port of Clyde, for a trade with 
India, I now take leave to direct your attention to 
those factitious advantages, which the extent of 
population, the state of society, and, above all, the 
establishment, of extensive manufactories, bestow. 
—The latter, as the medium of consumption of 
East India commodities, almost unequalled in Bri¬ 
tain. * 

On a former occasion I ventured a few remarks, 
in order to remove the apprehensions of those who 
think that from the similarity of productions, the 
trade of India could be of little advantage to 
Glasgow; but lest the arguments of an anony¬ 
mous letter writer may fail of producing the re¬ 
quired effect, I must teg to call in the aid of Mr* 
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Huirie, an authority which will probably have more 
weight with ray reader^, and which is at all events, 
in a speculation ot‘ this nature, more deservi ng of re¬ 
gard. That profound writer, in his Essay on the jea¬ 
lousy of Trade, has the following remark.—“ Na¬ 
ture by giving a diversity of geniuses, climates, 
and soils, to different nations, has secured their mu¬ 
tual intercourse and commerce, as long as they all 
remain industrious and civilized. Nay, the more 
the arts increase in any state, the more will be its 
demands from its industrious neighbours. But 
what if a nation has any staple commodity ? Must 
not the interfering of our neighbours in that Ma-' 
nkfacture be a loss to us? I answer, that, when any 
commodity is denominated the staple of a king¬ 
dom, it is supposed that this kingdom has some 
peculiar and natural advantages for raising the 
commodity; and, if, notwithstanding these ad¬ 
vantages, they lose such a manufacture, they 
ought to blame their own idleness, or bad go- 
vemment , not the industry of their neighbours ” 
—And again,—“ we need not apprehend that 
all the objects of industry will be exhausted, or 
that ohr manufactures, while they remain on an 
equal footing with those of our neighbours, will 
be fh danger of wanting employment. The emu¬ 
lation among rival nations serves rather to keep 
industry alive in all of them.” This passage of 
Hume will not be hastily questioned, particularly,, 
as the truth of it has been illustrated by the prae- 
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tice of almost all commercial countries, where 
freedom has been established. But it is not true 
that the exchangeable commodities of this coun¬ 
try and India are so much alike. Do we not re¬ 
quire large supplies of indigo, and does not In* 
dia afford us these supplies ? In drugs, gums, and 
resins, the demand of this district of the empire 
is very great, and from India chiefly, are these 
eorafhodities received, and, indeed, must be re¬ 
ceived, as no other spot iu the world produces 
them, at least in sufficient ifuantilies for the exist- - 
ing demand. Scarcely is there a manufactory es¬ 
tablished in or about Glasgow, where the products 
of India do not enter into some part of its proces¬ 
ses, and in many are indispensably requisite. But 
the article of most universal consumption, and to 
the greatest extent, is tea; and which no part of 
the world but Asia can supply us with. The quantity 
of tea annually consumed in this district of Scotland 
must be immense ; perhaps greater than that of 
any equal proportion of population in the British 
dominions. When it is considered, that here even 
the very beggars drink this beverage w, and per- 


* The notice of this circumstance suggests an apparent pa¬ 
radox in economy. In this country those who live by begging 
alone regale themselves daily with tea, whereais in China, a class 
in society at least one degree above them, viz. labourers, where 
the article is produced, and the price not above one-third of 
what it is here, cannot afford to taste of that luxury but on 
very rare occasions- Their ordinary meals being rice boiled 
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«orts of Jill ages and of every condition ; whereas in 
England, die more ordinary liquid in use among 
the male population is beer, and especia lly among 
tradesmen and mechanics, who with us limit their 
desires to at least a more harmless substitute. Tak¬ 
ing the consumption of Britain at twenty million 
pounds annually'"', that of Scotland would, at 
least be equal to eighteen hundred or two thousand 
tons, at the most moderate computation. The 
proportion even of this one article to the trade of 
Glasgow would be a most favourable augmenta¬ 
tion ; and without taking to account what might 
be re-exported. Sud it may be urged, that al¬ 
though we may be partially benefited by freedom 
of importation of the articles we daily cost,same, 
yet the advantage will be but trilling, unless wc 
can make a return for such “importations, by the 
export of our own manufactures. 


and seasoned with curried offals, or esculent vegetables. The 
paradox may be partly ex plained by a comparison of th* rela¬ 
tive difference between the ordinary products of the soil and 
daily food, of the two countries, and articles of luxury. In 
China rice is abundant every where, and tea is cultivated, to any 
extent, in one or two provinces only. In ibis country the dif¬ 
ference in value be tween a breakfast of bread and tea (such as 
is used by beggars) and one of any other article of food in use 
among us, is but small. 

, * This is far below the actual amount. 
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If we import at all, we must, in some shape or 
other, give an equivalent for the articles import¬ 
ed, either in goods or the precious metals. For 
the former, I ventured to assert, in a previous let¬ 
ter, there would always exist a demand io a cer¬ 
tain extent, which would regulate itself by the 
iiature and circumstances of Government encour- 
aging, or otherwise, to the free exertion of popu¬ 
lation, of capital, and of industry. When our 
goods cease to be in demand, our equivalent will 
then of necessity be either silver or gold, which we 
must purchase of some other nation, to enable us 
to export it, and for which we must pay in goods. 
So that it is a matter of little importance, whether 
these goods lx 1 exchanged directly, for those of In¬ 
dia, or indirectly, by (exchanging them for dollars, 
and these last again for the commodities we desire 
to import: our manufactures being, in both cases, 
the ultiniigp payment. 

At some period, perhaps not very distant, the 
Continent of South America will mightily pro¬ 
mote the objects of a Free Trade to India, from 
its presenting a convenient stage, in an outward 
bound voyage—the demand that exists for our. 
manufactures, and the supply of the precious me- *■ 
tals, which an East India Trade would at least 
/or a time require. From the little that I have 
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»e£n o£ that fine, but misguided country, I had 
formelPthe most favourable opinion of its capa¬ 
bilities, if moral circumstances, coupled with the 
absurd and flagitious policy of its Government, 
did not rather encourage and promote habits, the 
very reverse of those, which conduct a people from 
idleness to industry, from the most servile of all 
bondage to freedom, and from imbecility to exalted 
power. Her energies, after being crunnel^ for 
ages in cruel, and ignoble servitude, are probably 
now destined to receive a quickening impulse, and 
a new direction, which will urge her forward in 
the way of improvement, to a distinguished place 
among the nations of the world, for which the sin¬ 
gular bounties of nature seem to have destined 
her, and which the undeviating folly, and wicked¬ 
ness of her cruel oppressors, shall not (1 hope) bo 
permitted to restrain. 

By a very recent treaty of our Ministry with the 

•- 

Prince Regent of the Brazils, if I am not mistaken, 
we are expressly barred from carrying between 
that Principality and India. A more enlightened 
policy wouid have dictated a different arrange¬ 
ment, but we were thankful, it seems, for any sort 
of treaty with these very Carthayenians .glad to be 
admitted to their alliance on any terms: it would 
therefore evince the blackest and most malevolent 



ingratitude,, to look the gift horse in the 
rnouth.” 

Being now near the dose of my Immhle intru¬ 
sions on public patience#, a trespass, which I hope, 
most of my readers will pardon, I cannot avoid 
expressing toy satisfaction at the success of my un¬ 
dertaking. All that I ever intended, or could 
pre^nc on, was to direct public attention to a 
subject, and to a quarter of the Globe, little 
thought or talked of. In this I have happily suc¬ 
ceeded, and more, 1 had not the vanity to calcu¬ 
late on. An anticipation of the effects of differ¬ 
ent maxims and institutions, which so great a 
change might require and induce, I must leave to 
those, whose leisure and attainments more emi¬ 
nently qualify them for such an undertaking. It 
is not for me to legislate for sixty millions of sub¬ 
jects, or propose plans for the government of such 
an immense empire. I will only venture to say, 
that it does not appear to me as indispensibly ne¬ 
cessary, that the mode of government should be 
substantially altered, although the trade were 
thrown open. Of the rectitude of intention, and 
even just and enlightened views, of the Honoura- 


* It will be observed, that this letter was intended to be the " 
last—•subsequent events, howpver, induced the writer to make 
some additions. , ‘ 
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b|e Court of Directors, no one will ‘entertain a 
doubt, thwarted as they frequently are by the 
Board of Controul; and of the singular liberality, 
ability, strict honour, and integrity of their servants 
abroad, generally speaking, everyone will readily 
acknowledge, who has ever been among them, so 
that if faults exist, they must be imputed to the 

system, not to its administrators ^. 

*/ * •, 

When the merciless, tyranhy of a second Attila 
is ravaging the largest and finest portion of Eu- 
.roperr-when his cruel and capricious edicts, are 
threatening to replunge the countries subjected to 
his sway into ignorance amlsavagism—when every 
step he takes is followed by desolation aud^misery, 
and commerce reduced to a mere ngtoto—this is 
not a time for us to cling to the lastremaining 
shackle on our industry; and to aid his views by 


* From authority which I cannot discredit, and owing to cir- 
cumstances purely political, I have £17th Oct. 1811,) now every 
reason to believe, that the Charter oi' the Company will be re¬ 
newed, with some trifling modifications, unless very boldly op¬ 
posed by the independent members, backed by the importuni¬ 
ties of the merchants of the" out-ports, who have the deepest 
interest in the abolition, or continuance of the Monopoly; and 
'jjk is apprehended, this is not the juncture for them to contend 
'successfully, with such a powerful body of supporters, as the 
friends of the Company can marshal. Discussion, however, 
will he of use, by.preparing the public mind for future and per¬ 
haps more successful attempts. 




tV: pertinacity of our adherence to u system. s-.» 
notch like dud which is thed;u!> object ofhis policy 
Political and t ommetria! freedom. has in all apes 
horn umformiy followed h\ greatness and ope 
fence : nod sl:m*e\ nud restraint, by woakue-*< 
ami poverty. V.- fT-eeee and Rome became 
Iron, they (.on in opulence *. when they hccuuu 
ntdaud, (hoy fed, And such has been (ho fate 
of non stale, of whu-h 'iso poso's-.*-. me, r«**>oid 
\ud pru.s find ii be not that of Europe Ko ' 

t'itv uur-aiur.b and unpvomh tug tr-parf of die 
C onbuent, at bus moment. I'n.ce* upon *pe a re- 
lleefinn. widen rigid or wrong, t cannot hell) 
entertaining, and which is on foil la fed to load to 
rather sfmmvi.tl anticipations of she desanies of 
mankimh Sta<os, like imiivi<iu:tls, have (heir in- 
i'aiicv. youth, maturity, decay, and fat), ’{’he 
history of ike world has been nothin': hut a sums 
of snd) events. The Assyrian, Egyptian, Persian, 
(irceian, and Roman Monarchies, successively 
rose on the ruins of each other, and successive!* 
full before (heir more fortunate competitors. .Eu¬ 
rope, like another Phonos, rose from the ashes of 
the Roman Empire, to he ihe center of every thin*' 
great in arts, in science, in morals, am) in religion, 
in following her through the several stages ot her 
progress to her present condition, one cannot 
help being struck with a parallel between her 



anil her last predecessor. Both attained to wealth 
and power, to ease and happiness ; to dse pos¬ 
session of every moral and intellectual improve¬ 
ment which sweeten and adorn existence. But 
these blessings have been abused in both. The 
character and conduct too >>( the Modern Dic¬ 
tator, tends to draw the parallel still closer.— 
From the time of his passing the Huhinm , to that 
of his investiture with the imperial purple, this 
merciless destroyer of human life and happiness, 
has unceasingly pursued one line of policy, ami' 
secured by every means, the establishment of uni¬ 
versal despotism. When if shall please Frovi— 
nonce to rid the world of such a scourge, his lic¬ 
it era Is, like Anthony, famulus, and Oc.uvius, may 
quarrel and may butcher each other ; but there is 
great reason to fear the system will continue, till 

c*j y *■' 

the cunning and address of a second Augustus 
rivet the, chains his predecessor had forged, and 
in Europe, as in Home, nothing be known of free¬ 
dom, but the name. 

1> the superior structure of the British Constitu¬ 
tion; the checks which it opposes to the encroach¬ 
ments of arbitrary power, its titular situation, and 
above all, the superiority in moral and political 
virtue of its population, shallptvert the blow from 
us, and prevent on; sharing a similar fate, we 



ought to be singularly cartful in avoiding every 
thing which ha* h tendency to provoke it. Let 
us adopt the golden rule, which is of equal applica¬ 
tion in politic* as in morals, u» do as we would be 
done by, not as w r e are dow to Lei us rather 
give to our enemy the exn. pie of forbearance, 
than oppose him, by indior g bis.own flagitious 
policy. Let us guard wth Ostial 'igihmce against 
the abuses of liberty. and »L approaches of tyran¬ 
ny, giving due encourage;; *>;p to the dissemina¬ 
tion of rational freedom, «»d the cultivation of 
patriotic virtue; the best rd most etfectuai bar 
to every species of corruption— a crime which 
more easily besets the nr- rv of wealthy nations, 
and which their subjects ought vigilantly to de¬ 
tect '".Vi* ; V • ' 

Britons! be firm! nor let *m.To{>> ion sly 
Twine round your hems indissoluble chains* 

The steel of’ Brutus hurst the grosser bonds. 

By Cfmir cast o’er Rome; hut ;stfl] remain’d 
The soft enchanting fetters of the ujiind, 

And other/Ctesaira rosk Determin’d, hold 
Tour Independence. j tor that once destroyed; 

Unfounded, Freedom is a morning dream, 

That dirts aerial from the spreading^ eye. 

, * . ' 

% . . /« r *V ,4; 

It has been too much the fashion of late, among 
true believers in the immutability of the British 
Constitution,, to vilify and abuse every one who 
could doubt its stability. 



' Sijctt opinions are most dangerous to do- very 
constitution on which fhc\ lavish so much iluKery, 
Such security they may imlfbg< u> while the 
foundations of it a*«> .on’d. — >* Nero IUid'ed 
while Rome bum’ll hey may smile* but their 
country is ruined, it pily she possesses no bet ter 
patriots. That such .> ■•msamunition may be long 
averted,, that she mu\ < mg remain free, prosper¬ 
ous, . anti happy. » '>».• ardent prayer and wish 

of, 

fientlen ■■ 

\onr iedkuit devoted servant, 
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LETTER NfNTlI. 
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Wittv 1 had Iasi the honour of addressing you on 
this subject, 1 adverted shoitly to the present state 
of trade to Giina, and took occasion to notice the 
vast am! increasing proportion of this trade, which 
by the operation of the (Company’s exclusive char¬ 
ter, has been in a manner thrown into the hands 
of the subjects of the Untied {States of America, 
who thus enjoy the entire benefit of a lucrative 
commerce, and that too with British capital, while 
those who atford them capita! are denied all 
direct participation in i t, I regret to find that my 
r^~":ungs oa this jaari; of the subject have been 
-irangely misapprehended; but I hope, with alf 
-■ I shaii be abip to sljpw, that the public 

opinion, as 1 have heard it expressed, has been 




somewhat erroneous, and that wrong conclusion 1 
have been made from unquestionable premises. 

It has been argued in my healing, that Chum 
is a fiee and independent nation,—fhat *as such 
she has the right of trading with whom she 
pleases,—that we have no right to inteifere in 
the election she may make of (railing with 
America,-—that we may make what enactments 
we please, to, prohibit the trade of America with 
the Company’s territory in India, but we cannot 
interfere with her &*&*« trade,—and, therefore, 
that it were the iron}'/ China, America would 
trade to an equal ej'te-#. although the Com pa 113 \ 
Charter weie abandoned to-morrow. The pre¬ 
mises 1 willingly aliov, and inner did dispute 
them, but, in my apprehension, they lead (0 a 
very different result. It is not that China and 
America are friends, and trade with each other, 
that British merchants complain, but it is of dieir 
own countrymen they complain, who refuse them 
a participation in that commerce, which, prohiable 
or otherw use, they conceive to be their natural right; 
and which, if gainful, America enjoys the whole 
advantage of, while they ought at least to share it 
with her. If the tirade were open to Britain as 
well as to America, is it to be doubled, that Bri¬ 
l' C'l'd >r‘>e would drive America 



i rado almost entirely her own, in Chinese com- 
modities, at present: and if any benefit is derived 
fiorn this trade, will not "Britain be the gainer ? 
Besides, although the consumption of British ma¬ 
nufacture among this singular people, is hut limit¬ 
ed, yet, by a judicious policy, might they be gra¬ 
dually weaned from their prejudices in favoty* of. 
their modest countrymen, whose proud pre-emi¬ 
nence in alt things, must not be questioned by a 
nation of. mtUh-ntrtfors fc, as ,in their lofty hu¬ 
mours they choose to designate us, and certainly 
of the little they do const) we would have the 

supply. At present^ K* '» reason to believe, 

* A few years 8go, when a wto Ivy a few drunken sailors in¬ 
terrupted the loading of the Cowpauy’1 ships at Whampoa, 
Captain Craig Of the Elpbinstnoe, as Cpinmoilore, forwarded an 
address to the Viceioj, or Empwor, (1 ftirget win h,) abun¬ 
dantly crammed with superlatives to coat Yau-fo. The V H-eroy 
jft his answer to thls 4 document, m the humility of his U< ut, 
told the Comwouore, that the liritish nation were little lov 
than a pad; of ungrateful dogs, that by the gracious permission 
of the Emptrer of #wp«;a*w, fliey had Become rich and w« r, 
by trading to Chino, and saucy withal} whetfsas, before, they 
knew nothing but how to mafa vt/ticlmi Yet thews are the 
people who newer durst venture a forttright’s voyage from their 
own shores; who without the aid of Yrencb or English £phe- 
wierides, cannot calculate an eclipse,, or even the most simple 
of the moon's phases; a country where oonimOn honesty is un- 
where infanticide is reduced to a system, and when 
r- 1 ^ miaisters, condescend to he flogged at the cart’s tail. 

^ 4 J 



that flic imports to China by Americans, exvwd 
those of the liiast India Company, exclusive 1 of spe¬ 
cie, and no one will deny, dial an importation 
even <o diis extent, would greatly benefit our mer¬ 
chants, al all times, and more especially at the 
presen.. The exact amount of this impor at km, 
it mill not be easy to ascertain, but I was recently 
put in |secession of a document which may lead 
to an approximation to such a result, on die au¬ 
thenticity of which 1 have every reliance, as it 
came from a quarter not at all liable tosuspuion, 
and indeed where no motive to falsify could exist. 
By this document it appears, *lhai in lu,le mote 
than a year, ending 'November, IHJO, there had 
been exported from the Fort of Canton, in Ante- 
lican bottoms, 12,450 town of tea^ besides pone- 
lain, silks, <!U*. a quantity equal to the- sales of 
that article at the Imjia Hqttse for a twelvemonth. 
The value of this exportation cannot lie estimated 
at much less than three millions slertfug, but call 
it two millions five hundred thousand, then the 
next question will lie, how was this payment pro¬ 
vided for? In what 1 Vtjre was it made ? 

As the laws of the Chinese empire do not per¬ 
mit eolmnza ion, or even dm resident e of foreign- 
, t went a t * v commercialafents, 
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fled ion on the part of the Chinese themselves, it 
follows, ihat the facilities which the negotiation of 
hills of exchange afford to merchants almost every 
where else, are here barely known. A few bills on 
Unglattd, Bengal, and even America, are sold by 
Americans, but to no great extent; the chief pay- 
men s must, therefore,* be made in specie, jgr in 
goods; the proportions, howevey, of each, 1 have 
no means of ascertaining; bu% at all events, by 
both the one anti the other, are the Americans 
likely to be benefited—if an specie, to procure if. 


they must barter goods somewhere,—ii' in goods, 
Skis probable a dbosiden^blo proportion of them 
have been imported ft ont Britain at a profit*, so that 
if the outward in«calmest, does not yield much 
gain; iri afdBf?ef^ts/furnish<» a capital whereon 
aihV|;e prodt arises by the hbspeward investment. 

the Americans, for - 

flaking tbferWi«iil" ef its Tirade, but we 

: ; i i < Im i;« hides us 


T? 

: making 
mi-diiF ft 


‘ deprti'Ti' 


1 
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this cruel aggravation, that although, like Ovid’s 
spider, our bowels are extracted, we are not, 
like her, allowed the privilege of weaving them 
ourselves. 

During the year 1810, the exports from China, 
by the Company’s ships, were somewhat less than 
usual, owing probably to the want of’ Capital, and 
not to a diminished home demand, as it is said, 
from the increased use of West India coffee ; when 
the very reverse, I believe, is the fact #. 

A similar cause presents ouf turning to ac¬ 
count the Spice Islands, formerly so lucrative to 
their possessore. By our re-conquest of the Mol- 
luecas, and the recent accession of Java, we have 
driven the French and Dutch from the last strong 
hold they possessed in Asia ; indeed,’ the only frag¬ 
ment of the trade, enjoyed by these nations for 
many years past, has been confined to an occa¬ 
sional ship of war, stealing to Europe with a car¬ 
go, and with various success. Notwithstanding 
these acquisitions, spices have become scarce, and 
consequently dearer, nut by following the policy 
practised by the Dutch, of making an annual 


* It is asserted.by very intelligent merchants, that the de¬ 
mand for tea has increased sinew coffee became eo low in price, 
and this belief is pretty general. 
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bonefire of die surplus Aromatics, to prevent a 
fail in the price—but from the want of where w ith- 
all to purchase diem, or to pay the labour of cul¬ 
tivating and collecting them. Ift more direct 
terms, their capital is unequal to the vast region, 
over which their mercantile Monopoly extends, 
and their territorial revenue is now entirely ex* 
haunted, by the expenses of the different Govern¬ 
ment establishments; and indeed, falls short of 
their actual demands, instead of furnishing a large 
net surplus, to be remitted hoipe in inves;meats. 

In again addressing you, I cannot resist notic¬ 
ing, as an indication of growing attention to this 
, subject, on the part of the public, the resolutions 
of the meeting of merchants at Greenock, on the 
27 th nit. on which it is proposed, to found a Peti¬ 
tion to Parliament, tn thus, however, expressing 
my satisfaction at this event, I would not lie un¬ 
derstood to insinuate, that my very humble ossa vs, 
had the smallest share in bringing it about; and 
I beg to assure you, that joy jOy would not be the 
less sincere, to see every town abd villago in Bri¬ 
tain, pursuing similar theasurfes, although coupled 
with the assurance, * that even the very name of 
this paper llad never been heard of amongst 
them. J% sole ohffeet ih obtraiding myself on 
public nolce, was* \$ possible, to stimulate inquiry 
on this subject—not fa Satisfy it—to point out, 



(like a linger post,) where the road lies—not lb 
conduct my readers through it—and if they shall 
happen'to faH upon it of their own accord, and 
without the aid of a directing Post , it only proves 
that they may be right, without my assistance, but 
it does not prove that I am itirong. 

If I understand rightly the import of the sixth 
of the Greeuoek Resolutions, if seems, as if on it 
they intend bottoming their Petition; if,so, I fear, 
granting the prayer of it, would not greatly liene* 
fit them. If the Company were to retain the whole 
of the China Trade, also that of their omi terri¬ 
tory, and the explosive supply of Great Britain, 
what remains of Asia could be turned to little ad¬ 
vantage., A carrying trade might doubtless be 
maintained to some .extent, but the eluef com¬ 
modity which could he obtained from the ojpm 
terri.ories in return for our manufactures, would 
be spices, and which admit but of a limited'de¬ 
mand, all over the wbrld: A considerable ir„l~ 
might be carried da in drugs from Sumatra, ?»4 
the neighbouring Wands, but the article fbt ’which 
there exists the greatest demand is tea,' and Which 
would form tlic staple commodity of a free trade, 
Without this, I do not see what the homewaef 'ear- 
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ihU > <lieir most lucrative, as wpII .. 

«ve commerce, u,ost ex(cj1 ' 

Thr Greenock Gentlemen 
iention of trending „„ the 

«»e East India Company7l £t !** 
biguous declaration of ,n. u(ra li,V Ti 
being capable of m 

Of qualifications, as „L “ o™“ » vawty 

either nartv T ,■, y , the arguments of 

ucr party. 1 hose Gentlenen mav h* tP 

clear comprehension of wind ,l levl 2“L! ' ^ 
substantial rights of the r ^ oelicveto be the 

hand, (he' Directors see 1 tl,e °‘hcr 

those rights mdvei “ >• d ^ l 'J ‘he extent of 

of them? are not only diSf “fT™, 
‘he Monopoly is bad offw^-if IT ^ m 
- odor no obligation to continue ij-if " 

. ance of i, would inflict more 5 "T 

do good—and if ““u 

he productive „f more bend, thfnZ „ " 

vemence to the irhoh «,v / . ’ or ,llcon - 

seems to follow hat w y * V< nation; then it 

■«**.. should be Werfo^'wr’ 1/ T^"‘ ea ' 

‘he *™ total of .te TniSnW^ l,WCTef - 
considered, and the intini t . vari „ (v C “ ,n Panf is 
which it & fitB.in i a , vai e ^ channels m 
“ ?!"f ’ *• «-k st'ems alinosl a hope! 

""™« ,lre question, is the chief 
“ l .'" S < ' 0n 1 veri8 > “ ud ‘he object of con- 
.‘" "a 1 * 1 }' worth the contest. I Jo not, bon. 
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ever, presume to arraign any part of the resolu¬ 
tions of those gentlemen, but on the contrary 
highly applaud die public spirit that dictated them, 
and hail them as a happy omen of the extension 
of that liberal inquiry, which always conducts to 
results founded in truth and reason. And as the 
value of the trade to the Eastern Archipelago, 
which these Gentlemen would limit themselves to, 
can only be estimated by an experiment,, which 
has never yet been made, it is surely worth While 
risking it—besides, value being not an iumnWd 1 \ 
but a constantly fluctuating quantity, circumstan¬ 
ces ma) occur in the lapse of a very few yearn 
to alter materially i's amount in this instance. 
When onr ancestors made North America a place 
of banishment for those who should have been 
Imaged, !• conjecture they valued it a small mat¬ 
ter. * 


From the little I have heard of the Physical and 
Monti capabilities of New I|oiland, l am per¬ 
suaded that a beneficial Commerce, with that vast 
country, will in time be opened, if a liberal policy 
be adoped in the Government of it, and few re- 
strie.ions laid on is infant trade. But this is a 
field on which I cannot at present enter. 



fit. 


LETTER TENTH. 


It would be an unnecessary waste of your time, 
and a sort of insult on your understandings, to 
repeat the trite maxim, that the wants and desires 
of mankind give rise to trade, and that the grati¬ 
fication of these wants stimulate new desires and 
new wants; ^ It wnuld l?e more*suited to practical 
purposes.’;-.if-the,. $^: ; $^:$peei$e'ofyeets of such 
wants, in any given country,, pr given time, could 
be shown to a tolerable degree of certainty. 
Where a legislature doe® not impose arbitrary and 
Capricious exactions, or hold out equally unrea-t 
settable bounties, the want of information in these 
particulars is the chief cause of failure in mercan¬ 
tile spe*^^^ proper knowledge nf them 
almost the only theans of insuring success. Where 
any particular adventure is entered into without 
adhering to this discreet rule, every thing is trust- 
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ed to chance , and may turn out fortunately, or 
otherwise, as that blind guide shall please to di* 
red. 

To the above circumstances, or tlteir inability 
to profit by (hem, has been owing in a very great 
degree the losses of the East India Company. 
Wars in India have of late exhausted their territo¬ 
rial revenue, yet trade they must, for the purpose 
of meeting their home payments, and in hopes of 
better times; while many of the articles they im¬ 
port are utterly unsaleable, others of diminished 
value, and, at best, but saving a loss, some few 
articles excepted. In would not be long thus 
with private adventurers: they would have no 
particular commercial system to support; if the 
trade did not succeed, they would relinquish it. 
Besides, a private adventurer, if he found the 
home market glutted with the commodities he im¬ 
ports, would instantly proceed elsewhere with his 
cargo, as a more enlarged demand might prompt 
him. This the Company cannotdo; their impor¬ 
tations must be to (he port of London alone, where 
the goods are warehoused, and cannot be re-ex¬ 
ported, without becoming subject to a sale and 
heavy charges, which ai private trader would save, 
by proceeding directly to a better market. In 
their exports, the same thing would occur : a pri¬ 
vate trader, if he found his cargo unsaleable at 



one port of Asia, would try others, till he found a 
market for his investment. This the Company 
cannot conveniently do; the cargoes of their ships 
are necessarily discharged at the ports to ► which 
they are destined at home, (some few cases ex* 
ceptetl,) without being subjected to any change of 
circumstance, of supply, or demand. To he sure, 
as their cargoes are, to a great extent, military 
and naval stores, their adhering to such a practice 
is of le^ importance; but where the investment 
happens to be of a general nature, the effect must 
be very injurious. 

There is also another very obvious reason why 
the Company do not trade to the same advantage 
as individuals might. Their being sovereigns as 
well as merchants, the duties of the former (to 
which I believe-they are most zealously attached) 
occupy the greatest share of their attention. At 
all events, their polidcal, must necessarily inter¬ 
fere with their commercial duties, and where such 
opposite pursuits are combined, it is not in nature 
to expect that both will be prosecuted diligently. 
The minute details of a Mercantile Counting 
House are totally incompatible with wielding the 
destinies of a mighty empire. In theii capacity of 
merchants, much will depend on such minute and 
apparently trifling information, as in their charac¬ 
ter of Sovereigns, would be unworthy of notice. 



To this political anil cdtnihercial nwmtrosiiff tntiM 
be attributed, fo/hp; ipc^risiderable extent, ,ih<0 
want of sheeps* of the Corhptmy in that^^"depart- 
mettt toivhich ihc^r views have, been pt* late years,' 
perhaps, the least effectualiy directed. lit short, 
they cannot 1 perform impossibilities—they ‘ cannot 
do the duties of both sovereign and subject. 

'Anxious at T Am tltat eve^y British merclftint 
should, af lea£t, have the election of Snaking trial 
of a bade from whiclethev have been So Iona and 
so injuriously excluded, l would, with all humility, 
however unpopular t^uch counsel may be, _warn 
my countrymen not to lie too sanguine in their 
first views of profit by ijt, nor to indulge in gold¬ 
en dreams out of .whh‘h it is possible ruin only may 
awaken them. Much certhirdy may be expected, 
and rationally, from such an additional Held to 
adventurebut 1 fear {pardon my apprehensions) 
that more is looked tor from (hi* measure than 
ought; in reason,,Jo be Anticipated. In arguing 
isucli an unpdpulhr point, ope ruus great risk of 
incurring odium- The public, voice is now loud 
against the Monopoly, arid a woe is pronounced 
against him that shall attempt to preserve a vestige 
of it. The people have been told by Of. -Smith 
arid ptlujr eminent men that all Monmv ties are 
very pad tbing-x:; drat !)••’ Bast. Iridic. • >;vo!y ri 
one of the kind ; and, i->wk by re;-' -iar syh 
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logistn, it must be bad—and must be entirely 
swept from tb^'Cacfe of ;the earth^-the, trade laid 
open, ajtfj the eepqtry* f/ee 0 every species pf co¬ 
lonisation. By v $te same pro^ of reasoning 
from yenerah an empyrie might infer that air and 
exercise are excellent good things for Restoring 
health, and’, acting on this conclusion, might order 
Jus gouty patient to get opt oft his bed or easy 
chair, and run six. miles" every morning before 
breakfast! Would a skilful physician, who knew 
any thing of: a gouty disorder, recommend such 
prac*fee, .however much he might be satis’iqd. tiiat 
air and exercise were good generally? or would 
the patiept long survive shell a \ iolent experiment ? 
Such an exception to general rules, do I conceive, 
the question regarding the Company’s territorial 
possessions to be. No*instance lias e\er occurred 
of a similar form of goyertoment, and extending 
o,er such an immense region as that which the 
Company rhies }, and to effect too violent a 
change might produce more mischief than woidd 
the edntinhance of.tbe old system—the immediate 
effect of all .resolutions in government being in¬ 
jurious and’ftften faal to the countries where they 
occur. If the trade is gradually laid open, as it 
doubtks& will be, the disposal of the future sove¬ 
reignty of India nthy be safely left to tljge Legis¬ 
lature, where tlb subject will feqgagefhe most 
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serious eeniderotion of people the best qualified 
tojudgeof its merits. 

As It may be of ,use to point out the objects of 
this traffic," to those who ha re 'not been in the ha- 
- bit of inquiring into such matters, I subjoin a list 
of those articles which most generally form the 
homeward investments of private traders; craving 
' pardon of the better informed of my readers for 
forcing on their attention 1 what is already familiar 
to them, 


articles' which Watt be imported 

fjio'W - 

a 

«, India and China. 

Aloes Cicotrina. ‘ ’ 

Aloes Hopatiea, 

Alum. 

Anana Beads'. 

Assafcetida. 

Bark. ' 

Bandannahs,, 

Benzoin. . 

Borax. 

— ■* — unrefined (Tincal.) 

Buds or Bloom Of Cassia. 

Bufialo Hides. 

Cakelack. 


Cambojium, 

CSmphtre. 

unrefined 
Cprdamoms. 
Carmenia Wool. 
Cassia Lignea. ‘ 
Cbassam Silk. 
China Porcelaine. 
China Root, 

. Cmnqbar. 
Cinnamon. 

Clove Bark. 

Cloves. 
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Cochineal. > 

Myrrh, 

Coffee. 

Nutmegs, 

Culumba Root. 

Nutmegs candied. 

Co vial Rough. 

Nux vomica. 

Cbtton Wool. 

Oil Cinnamon. 

Cotton Yarn. * 

Olibauum. 

Cowries. 

Opium. 

Dragons Blood.' 

Palaropores. 

Drugs. 

Pepper. 

Ebony Wood. 

Pepper long. 

Elephant Teeth. 

Piece goods, all sorts. 

Extract Rhubarb. 

Pimento, Allspice. 

Fossil Alkali. 

Red Wood. 

Galhanum. 

, Rhubarb. 

Ginger, Green. 

) "Rice. 

Ginger. 

Safflower. 

Gold dust. 

Sago. 

Gum Amoniacutn. . 

Sal Amoniam ■ 

-Arabic. 

Saltpetre. 

Gum Eletnic. 

So'tndal, or Jap&n wood. 

--Lack. 

sfedlack. t 

-—-Myrrh. 

Silk, all kinds. 

....-Sarcocol. 

Sheilack. 

Gum Tragacanth. 

* Shawls, Csshmer* > * 

Hemp or Paut. 1 ; , 

Spikenard. 

Indigo. 

1 Sticklack, 

Ivory wrought from China. 

., Sugar.' 

Japan copper. 

Sugar Candy. 

Lacquered Ware. 

Tea, black. * 

Mother of Pearl do. Dropsy 

——green. 

do. shells. 

Turmerick, 

* H * J 

Mace. 

fl 

* 


The above list is by no means so full as might 
psily be made out, but contains merely the arti* 



eies moat familiar to me, and which the little help* 
I possess enable me to furnish. It ought however 
to be noticed tl»at several of the-articles included 
in the list are prohibited, except for re-exporting, 
on the principle of their interfering with our own 
man ufacturcs—a policy in some instances ques¬ 
tionable. 
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LETTER ELEVENTH. 


When I first ventured to'engage myself publicly 
in the discussion of this important topic, E had no 
end in view but that of attempting, to add to the 
stock of tri&terials, necessary to a thorough inves¬ 
tigation of the affairs of (lie Company, and of our 
Indian commercial policy generally—as also to 
solicit < the country to engage temperately in such 
an investigation—previously ftf their becoming an 
object of legislati ve, provision. What I undertook 
was prompted by a deep-rooted conviction, the 
result both of sente little redaction and of observa¬ 
tion, which the circumstances of my life (perhaps 
unhappily) presented,, me with sufficient opportu¬ 
nities of making.. In talcing, therefore, the side 
I did iu this question, I probably acted with more 
conscientiousness than policy j but, as I would ra- 
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I her elioose flxat live former should be my rule of 
conduct than the latter, or at least tlvat my char¬ 
acter should partake more largely of the one than 
Ihp Oliver, I am willing to suffer some little incon¬ 
venience* by it, 4 particularly as it may serve to 
establish my disinterestedness, a qualification of 
some importance in such discussions* 

Tins brief statement of jmy views F considered 
necessary to prevent gny misconstruction of my 
motives in making a remark, which the reading 
of several publications* on the same side of this 
question forces from me, add tlvat is, thaj this con¬ 
test with the Company (as is too often the case in 
all discussions of a similar batgre) has assumed a 
tone of asperity and" personality not at all calcu¬ 
lated to aid the cause in which it is employed. 
The Directors, as,weii as the inferior servants, of 
the Compa'nv, are treated with as little ceremony, 
or .even civility, as if . they were no* better than li¬ 
censed plunderers, and indeed are called so in 
tenns not very, equivocal. * Such abuse, H*ere it 
even merited, does more harm fhari good, as it al¬ 
ways leads to a suspicion of weak argument, and 
is more particularly hurtful in this case where ar¬ 
gument abounds, hat them aim their most dead¬ 
ly shafts at the system Of Monopoly, ivy which the 
.-onafry has been most injuriously excluded from 
•« intercourse with the fairest portion of tin tglobe; 
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but lot not the reproaches, which ought to ho ex- 
clusively levelled at the system, fall indiscrimi¬ 
nately on The heads of those who,a re entrusted 
with the execution of its details. Tho fault does 
not lie with them, however reluctant they nmy t*e 
to part with that authority with which the country 
has invested them. This is no more than human 
nature, and the Directors are no more than men !, 
But farther, such abuse is not only hurtful to 
sound argument, and offensive to good breeding, 
but hr directly contrary to fad. It is well known 
that among the servants of the Company are 
men of tl\p most incorruptible integrity, the most 
splendid heroism, and the noblest patterns of v ir- 
tue—men of tbc highest attainments in arts and 
literature—and whom Britain may proudly boast 
of numbering among her sons. The achievements 
of a.Clive, ought not to be forgotten, and the en¬ 
lightened labours of a Jones or a Colehrooko—and 
an hundred more distinguished names ought, at 
least, to rescue the servants of the Company 
from the flippant censures of malignity or ig¬ 
norance. 

There are too, some politicians, who can see 
no danger whatever in new-modelling the whole 
of our Indian policy and government, and who 
would 'ipply the saihe broad principles of legis¬ 
lation a o those regions which are considered as 
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best suited to the very differently compounded 
States of Europe. & To me such a measure has 
always appeared to be fraught with danger, if uot 
impossible ever to be put in practice. To apply 
the principles of a free government to a popula¬ 
tion whose manners and habits have been framed 
and nourished in despotism ; and, above all, who 
are notorious for their superstitious pertinacity of 
adherence to their own peculiar notions, both of 
government and marinersj -jt to a people who, 
from Iheir previous habits, were unqualified to 
perform any of tire functions of a free constitution 

i 

ft 

* “ If we could conceive a nation where each of the inhabit 
s< tants had but one eye, one leg, and one hand, it is, plain, 
“ that before you could institute thorn into a republic, an al« 

“ lowance must be made for those •material defects wherein 
“ they differed from other mortals; nr, imagine a legislator 
“ running a systela for the Government of Bedlam, and pro- 
11 civding upon the maxim that man is a sociable an anal, 

*• should draw them out of their cells, ami fonn them into cot- 
“ porations or general 'assemblies; the consequence might 
“ probably be, thaf they would fall foul on inch other, or bum 
“ the house over their osVn heads.’*—Swj/ids Works* 

* 

f It may not be improper to .notice here, that amid ail the 
changes of masters which the Asiatic dominions have experi¬ 
enced, a very ipaterial change in the government has never 
been thought of. They may hate, may depose, or may murder 
their tyrants, but they never think of attributing tneir vices 
and crimes to a detect in the constitution, or by any checks 
attempt to remedy it. 
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—seems to me the most dangerous of experiments. 
An experiment which,if hazarded, would not fail 
to produce the most fetal consequences. To alter 
__.~riuliy »»• system of government or jurispru- 
Mwuce you must first alters their religion ; and to 
attempt this suddenly would be to plunge these 
fine regions into ail the horrors of revolution, and 
drive its inhabitants to despair. # And such would 
be but an indifferent way of insuring either the 
giory or the safety of the British name and pos- 
sesNions in India. V^hem So'on was asked if (he 
system of laws he had framed for the Athenians 

* It may be thought unnecessary to ’tmfltiply instances of their 
sensiMlity to insult, and their quickness in resenting it, when it 
seems in any egree to have been aimed at their peculiar super¬ 
stitions qr prejudices* £ hope I shall be pardoned, however, 
in mentioning one, among hundreds, which came under my 
own observation;— 

A foreman ship-wright ip one qf the principal dock-yards of 
Cnluma, by pure accident, voided his spittle on one of the 
nniive workmen, ^he man instantly threw <jpwn his tools, and 
vowed vengeance. In a few minutes,, the insult was commu¬ 
nicated to the whole workmen in the yard, amounting to 
several hundreds, who immediately struck work, and demand¬ 
ed reparation. The tumult continued nearly four hours, and 
it was not till the master-builder appeased tj|e resentment of 
the insulted, man, with a handsome gratuity, sufficient to re¬ 
store him to his Inst cast , that the uproar subside,—Even after 
all, it would have been difficult, had not it been made mani¬ 
fest, that it orginated in an accident. 
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~are ike mo** perfect, he replied, " No, "but the? 

..iir that cin be framed for she Ad;;._ 

__!r *’ ®6_ whatever change may lie con.om- 

piaied in the administration of India, the moral 
peculiarities of its inhabitants must, for centuries 
to come, preclude all hope of an assimilation to 
even Ihe broad and leading featuies of the po¬ 
licy of European States. A gradual aud partial 
melioration might doubtless be accomplished ; hut 
even this must be' delicately manage!, if die peace 
and securiiy of these countries be respected. =& 

% 

I must beg leave to repeat here, what I have 


"p 

» On the difficulty #f applying general principles, in politic, 
witlfout a due study of patfietdan, professor fttcwart'has the 
following judicious remark, if 1 may lie allowed the assistance 
tS a name so distinguished 

“ In every country whatever, besides fhc established laws, 
« the political state of the people is afft cted by an infinite 
a* variety of circumstances, of which«no words ^an convey a 
*< conception, and which are to be collected only from actual 
** observation. Even in this way, it is not easy for a person 
* l who has received his education m one eonntry, to study the 
“ government of another; on account of the diffi< i ’ ■> ue 
“ must necessarily experience, in entering into the eswia- 
*< tions which influence the mind under a difh »e u u’oia of 
“ manners, and in ascertaining (especially on pohtnal sub- 
4 * jects) the complex oka t ouveyud by a tou 'go language,’ 1 
‘-—Blent, Phil, Hum. Mind 
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uniformly rnaitrltiiucri, that I would much rather 
see i lie patronage of India vested in the Court of 
Directors, for some time at least, than in the hands 


To engage in a speculation, on die peculiar institutions, civil 
and religious, and tire singular manners and habits of the ori¬ 
ental states, particularly of those subject to the authority of the 
Company, would be out of my province, and far beyond the 
reach of my capacity. I cannot, however, dismiss this subject 
without noticing the impressions I have received from the very 
partial observations 1 have been enabled to make on this ex¬ 
traordinary race of people—particularly as it opens a wide 
fielu for the speculations of the moralist, to reconcile the ap¬ 
parent contradictions of human nature, and to resolve into 
one general system, those discrepancies, which to ordinary minds 
seem to bid defiance to every! rule of reason, and every prin¬ 
ciple of Philosophy—to arrange, combine, am! systemise, is 
the province of the moralist—my more unambitious task shall 
be confined to'the detail, of a fpw facts. 

Ami# all the changes which have taken place in India, 
thc> (Mracter of the original Hindoo inhabitants remains unal¬ 
tered.*. They still continue to hejthe same spfi, effeminate, and 
'tinicroms^ac^ they ev^r were ; their minds are seldom to be 
roused above ordinary exertion,; and if, by chance, it should 
rise to an art of heroism, it is only what Montesquieu some¬ 
where calls, “ the heroism of slavery.” There is, however, 
in their religion, a principle of fanaticism, which stimulates 
their courage or supplies its place—and the same individual that 
would now prostrate himself in the dust, and kiss the very 
shoe-ties of an execrable drunken Englishman, to save him¬ 
self from perhaps a trifling blow, may next hour be.found sus¬ 
pending himself voluntarily, by iron hooks thrift jn his flesh, 
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of bis Majesty’s Ministers. Sudh an overwhelm¬ 
ing addition to an influence a heady great, might 
prove very dangerous, if not fetal, to our own li- 


and exult ing in his sufferings, merely to comply with some absurd 
site, prescribed by the extravagant supoistifioa of his religion. 

Among all the doctrines that have obtained among mankind* 
none has tended so much to enslave the mind, as that of abso¬ 
lute uneoniroulable predestination: that tlw famine may waste, 
the sword ravage, and fire destroy, unrfuited, picMv from a 
hcl t*f that God' has willed it, seems the most absurd, as well 
as the moist dangerous species of belief, or rule of conduct, by 
which men run be actuated. Yet this belt *f is universal among 
them, of which the following anecdote is .vn apt illustration : - 

A fire broke out in the tear at Calcutta. Fortunately, spur! 
»of one of the Company’s ship's crews, on leave of absence, «u, 
quartered near, who soon repaid to the spot, jit--! -1 ’ v 
,of tiieir officers. The fire had just reached, the house of a ’ 
Hindoo shopkeeper, known %o the officer, aud whom h; 
found sitting, with apparent unconcern, a»d a band on each 
side of his head, lie wtw asked “ Why he did not K u up cm ! 
rxert himself to save his property?” to which be replied “ that 
it was of no use, since God had decreed that k sd»mhl he 
burnt.” By pulling down tame intermediate bamV" ’’•■t.- 
which communicated 1 the fire to the buildings, and 
little ac tiviiy, it was soon got u^der by the seamen. The offi¬ 
cer now accosted his friend^ prefacing Ms address with an ex¬ 
pletive usual among sailors, “ well,” Said he, “ you see *e 
havt} prevented Qod's dmeta.” : ;i ‘Ah no! Saib. Saib.’’ re¬ 
joined the devout worshipper of Bramlut, u you have e?im¬ 
proved that, although God llebreed the fire, he likewise de¬ 
creed you skould be sibnt to etUtigukli it /” Yet tlie same maw* 




the revenues of these countries, tor the unearned 
period of their pant, would yield an ubuuUant 
return for the charges of subduing them. Such 
reasoning is partly right and partly wrong. Al¬ 
though the Company knew the period at which 
their Monopoly was to expire, they also knew 
that on all former occasions it was renewed l< 
them : matters are now, to he sure, very ddfbren? 
from what they were formerly, yet still they might 
not be altogether without hope of a similar is¬ 
sue. Bin they have still a much belter aigu- 
motd, in the necessity they ate under of main¬ 
taining their establishments, to the last day <u 
their political exigence, complete and entire. 
What would become of their vast and expensive 
establishment of ships, winch at the end of two 
years must cease to he employed, if no prospective 
arrangement shall prevent it ? and how much in¬ 
dividual misery would follow the absolute nuuihi- 
lu.ion of the commercial pan of the Company's 
civil establishment in India ? an establishment 
which comprehends thousands educated expressly 
for this service, whose habits more peculiarly tifc 
them for such avocations, and who would by the 
measure of a bee trade be thrown entirely out of 
employment. Besides, there are many branches 
of civil expenditure which it would be impossible 
for the Company to reap the entire be no! it, of, if 
ihey should cease to exist as an exclusive Company 



wv the wisdom of ages and tins universal experi¬ 
ence of mankind. All this tht-y should have' at 
attempted, before endeavouring to persuade 
us thai an exclusive trade, is the only trade appli¬ 
cable to regions comprehending nearly one-thin’ 
of tilt- known world. 

In the loiter above-noticed, the Protectorate of 
lYom-.vell is triumphantly alluded to as an exem¬ 
plification of the necessity of Monopoly, and as a 
satisfactory proof that if the trade were laid open 
universal ntin w on hi be the consequence. But it 
ought to he remembered (and 1 have ample do¬ 
cuments relating to those times before me to prove 1 
ii) that rite failure of that experiment, if it failed, 
which I do not admit, arose not from any inherent, 
excellency of the Monopoly .system, bin from the 
insufficiency of individual capita! and the short¬ 
ness of the period allowed for the trial Had the 
me bet'ti greater, and the other longer, a differ¬ 
ent result had been shown. But, even admitting 
that many eases of individual ruin would occur, it 
is an evil din: would soon work its own cure, and 
in a way which all the world knows, and which it 
would be ;m unprofitable waste of time to say any 
tiling more about. 

Tim: argument however on which the Direct ore 
seem chiefly to rely, which may be considered 



